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CHRISTMAS IN NEW ENGLAND. 


By Harriet Prescott SporrorD, 


Our Puritan ancestors in New England could 
have had littie individual knowledge of the 
fact that the early Christians adopted, for 
their own, festivals already in use, so that the 
celebration of Christmas meant also the cele- 
bration of the Roman Saturnalia, of the cutting 
of the mistletoe by the Druids, and of the 
burning of the Yule log to Odin and to Thor 
by the Saxons at the feast of Juul. They 
knew, however, that the wassail- bowl was filled 
and emptied in the celebration of these festivals ; 
very possibly their mouths may have watered 
asits grated macaroons and ratafias and sponge 
cakes covered with sugar and wet with the juice 
of a lemon over which the hot sherry and water, 
thickened with eggs and spice was gently 
poured, came to their remembrance while they 
sipped their not half so grateful rum and water. 
And they knew that certain superstitious weak- 
nesses, degrading to human nature, accom- 
panied these festivals with their wassail-bowls, 
that hats were removed in reverence as the 
creaking Yule log went by, that cakes and cider 
were taken to the orchard and offered, precisely 
like a heathen sacrifice, to the oldest apple-tree 
there, for the sake of a new crop, and that in 
court circles the Lord of Misrule and the Ab- 
bot of Unreason and the Master of the Revels 
had carried things to such a pass of license, 
that the preacher far and wide had made these 
festivals the objects of exhortation and had de- 
clared them fit only to be abominated. 

Out of wrestling with the forest and the foe 
and the inner enemy, our forefathers could not 
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spare the time, either for that merrymaking 
which lasted a fortnight and wound up at 
Twelfth Night, with such shows as, for instance, 
the usual pageant in Milan, where, amid awe- 
struck crowds, the Three Kings on their superb- 
ly decked horses, crowned, and robed, and fol- 
lowed by a splendid train, with a golden star 
carried high in air before them, rode to meet 
King Herod and his court, and then, bearing 
vases of gold and myrrh, trumpets blowing, 
and herds driven before them, proceeded to 
another church representing Bethlehem and 
the manger, princes and knights and ladies 
adding to the glory of it all, and winding up 
the affair with a night’s mad revelling. Per- 
haps our contemptuous ancestors would have 
thought less poorly of it all had they known 
that at Rome, the headquarters of the objects 
of their hate, Twelfth Night was so little con- 
sidered as to be kept only by the going about of 
a light mocking spirit called Beffana, bringing 
toys to good children and switches to the 
naughty ones. But they had heard too much 
of the way it was kept at the English court ; 
of the way, too, in which Mary Stuart, the 
scarlet woman herself in their regard, had cast 
lots with beans for the election of a monarch 
of the day, and when the lot fell on Mary 
Fleming, one of the four Marys—‘‘ Mary 
Seton, Mary Beton, Mary Livingston, and 
me’’—had put on her a gown of cloth of 
silver, and on her head, her neck, her shoul- 
ders, and the rest of her whole body, jewels 
till there were no more in the treasure house, 
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and had then made gay feasting according to 
that joyous spirit of hers which the non-con- 
forming imagination depicted to itself as the 
originator of orgies bordering on forbidden and 
unknown rites. As lateas their own day, while 
Cavalier and Roundhead fought, they knew 
that the cake had been baked and the bean 
found, and the king crowned, with ungodiy 
revelry by the foe ; and, not long before, Ben 
Jonson’s ‘‘ Masque of Hymen,’’ and Shake- 
speare’s ‘‘ Twelfth Night, or What You Will,”’ 
had chosen this same season for their repre- 
sentation before court and judge and bencher 
—and could the sin of the world go further? 

So much time, indeed, had been spent and, 
in their view, so much evil done in making 
merry over Christmas and its attendant train 
of holidays, that our forefathers felt it a sol- 
emn duty to discontinue its observance and to 
take no other notice of the day than to de- 
nounce everything associated with it. They 
were not of those who would make such a 
day memorable to their children by a Christ- 
mas dinner where a peacock was baked in a 
huge pie, the magnificent tail spread at one 
side, the head with its crest protruding at the 
other and holding in the gilded beak a sop 
soaked in spirits and set on fire, a dish so sacred 
that oaths could be taken on it, and that must 
be served, according to time-gray custom, only 
to the chief guest, and only by the lady of the 
house, with music going before, and all her 
damsels following after. Nor this at all be- 
cause they hadn't the peacock ; they would 
not if they had had a wilderness of peacocks! 
Nor would these unco good people conde- 
scend to see at a Christmas dinner the pig’s 
head stuffed with shallots and herbs and spices, 
soaked in vinegar, and simmered in sherry, 
in imitation of the royal wild boar's head, a 
dish more ancient than the time of Ivanhoe, 
served then on gold and silver, with flourish of 
trumpets, as became the king of the forest. 
They went further ; they would have no Christ- 
mas dinner at all, and in their hatred of every- 
thing that had once had part in what they 
esteemed popish idolatry, they extended their 
horror of the affair even to the traditional 
mince-pie, for no other reason than that it had 
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been wont to belong to the day’s feasting, to 
be called Christmas-pie, and that its crust had 
originally been shaped to represent a manger, 
although possibly every Puritan did not know 
that circumstance. Perhaps this mince-pie, 
for all its savory aroma, was in no better odor 
that the rollicking poet and strange priest, Her- 
rick, had made toothsome mention of its ex- 
cellence : 


‘The while the meat is a-shredding 
For the rare mince-pie, 
And the plums stand by 
To fill the paste that’s a-kneading.” 


They liked the pie no better, either, that the 
Quaker also abhorred it. And they liked the 
day no better that the Scotch Covenanters had 
not thought fit to disown it, if the old song 
sings true : 


“ Yule’s come, and Yule’s gane, 
An’ we hae feasted weel ; 
Sae Jock maun to his flail again, 
An’ Jennie to her wheel.” 


But, although the wassail-bowl and mince- 
pie were denied our ancestors, it is possible 
that, at other days than Christmas, they made 
up for it in some degree, by allowing them- 
selves the pleasure of a social bowl of bishop, 
which their good wives made by pouring over 
a roasted lemon, stuck full of cloves, a pint of 
water in which cinnamon and mace and all- 
spice had been boiled, with full complement of 
loaf-sugar, adding to it alla quart of scalding 
hot port wine. But it is doubtful if these good 
old Puritans, while they sipped it, called it 
bishop. 

The New Hampshire colony, however, was 
composed of quite a different people from the 
Massachusetts Puritans and Pilgrims ; there 
many Church of England people brought over 
the wassail-bowl and all Christmas observances 
with them, as they did also in Virginia ; and, 
little by little, it is possible that the infection 
of example spread. At any rate, when time 
had run its course as lately as somewhere near 
a half century since, Christmas had regained a 
great deal of its authority throughout all New 
England, although it has never reached the 
point from which it started over the sea, and 
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probably never will. 
the present there is no such observance of the 
day as once, and all the old galliards and coran- 
tos, the masques and mummeries, have degen- 
erated into a poor little pretty Christmas panto- 


Even in the England of 


mime. In the places that know the Puritan 
fathers no more, the beginning of the disap- 
pearance of the abhorrence of the day is prob- 
ably due to the influence of the families attend- 
ing the Episcopal Church ; yet, as people of 
the Unitarian persuasion multiplied, the singu- 
lar anomaly was to be seen of churches where 
the divinity of Christ was denied dressed in 
green in His honor and holding special ser- 
vices, while in those where it was preached that 
Christ was the Creator and Lord Himself, noth- 
ing of the sort was done and their people 
looked on with amused contempt at what 
seemed to them a mockery, and still regarded 
the whole thing as possibly a leaning toward 
papacy, But to-day, I think, there are few 
families of any faith at all where Christmas is 
not a day of honor, celebrated with gifts and 
good wishes and good cheer. I have even 
known where, in the family of those who called 
themselves Agnostics, that was the day selected 
for doing some one especial great deed of char- 
ity ; all alike, so far from sharing the old dis- 
trust of the day, being glad of an excuse to 
keep it—the Christian as the birthday of his 
Saviour, the others as honoring one whose 
precepts are the perfection of philosophy and 
are at the foundation of all the happiness of 
their homes. 

In New England now, as everywhere else, it 
is emphatically the day of the children, of the 
children whose happy faces might make a rosy 
aureola round the whole earth that day, as the 
joyousness of their exclaiming voices might 
make a strain of music sweet to higher ears 
than ours. In certain churches of Germany a 
sermon is preached to the children only, on 
Christmas day, and the little innocents walk in 
procession, each bearing a lighted taper in the 
hand ; and such a custom seems a fit recogni- 
tion of the part that children play upon the 
day, they, far more than their elders, valuing 
its traditions, cherishing its legends, making 
much of its mysteries, and learning its poetry 


by heart. When one sees their ecstatic prepa- 
ration and ecstatic realization, one sees also a 
pleasant coincidence in the fact that the feast 
is fixed on a day held by the old Roman sacred 
to the sun, the visible giver of light and life. 
It is only among children that some of the 
especial customs of the old secular celebration 
have been handed down. As the children of 
the very poor went about in the old times, just 
before Christmas, on what were styled ‘‘ dol- 
ing’’ excursions, singing under the windows, 


‘* Wassail, wassail, through the town, 
If you’ve got any apples throw them down, 
Up with the stocking and down with the shoe, 
If you’ve got no apples, money will do!’ 


so the same class of children now run about 
from house to house, ringing the door-bells 
and asking for goodies, without the song, in- 
deed, but with the same merry effrontery. In 
England the children still sing the carols that 
the early bishops used to sing, commemorat- 
ing the angels’ song : 
‘© And all the bells on earth shall ring 
On Christmas day, on Christmas day, 


And all the souls on earth shall sing 
On Christmas day in the morning.”’ 


But here the only general approach to that 
is the ringing from the belfry of the Episcopal 
or Catholic church, wherever there happens to 
be one, of the Christmas bells, out over the 
snow and into the chill air of the early Christ- 
mas eve. As the bell-tones come sparkling 
through the darkness, what visions of happiness 
they scatter before the listening children’s eyes 
and fancy, visions of the solemn and silent 
church decked out in its green boughs like a 
sweet and sacred forest, with the organ pealing 
through its aisles ; visions of the tree, that for 
a whole generation has been a frequent part 
of Christmas now among us, and that is pres- 
ently to show them all its gifts and lustres, or 
of the stockings that to-morrow morning they 
will find filled and overflowing ; visions of the 
turkey and cranberry sauce, the plum-pud- 
ding amid its blue flames of burning brandy, 
the reinstated mince-pie, and al] the other 
glories of the morrow’s dinner. Probably it 
is only to the poetic and dreamy child that the 
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bells which usher in Christmas eve announce of the adoring magi, and of that heavenly hour 
more than these material delights and their upon the plains of Palestine where, 
good-fellowship. But to certain among them, ‘* While shepherds watched their flocks by night, 
hearing these glad peals of bells, what pictures Ai essed on the ground, 

will arise of the white-horned cattle in the The angel of the Lord came down, 

stable and the radiant baby and His mother, And glory shone around !”” 


“ NORTHERN HEART IN SOUTHERN CLIME.” 
By Epirn M. Tuomas. 


He has roses all the year, 

In his garden never sear ; 
Orange-tree and palm uprear 
Leafy dome and fronded spear. 


Eastward, mountain heart-fires throw 
Smoke-wreaths ’gainst the morning glow ; 
Westward, as the sun sinks low, 

Summer deeps above it flow. 


Now at eve he treads the floor 
Of his dusking corridor ; 
Musing now, he hears no more 
Wave-beat on the fervid shore ; 


Southern Cross no more he sees 
Gleam above the orange-trees, 

Heeds no more the soft night-breeze 
Laden with the sweets it frees. 

Lo! the fields in drifted white, 
Forests in their naked might, 
Chimney vapor, thin and light, 
Stealing up the glittering night, 
Windows masked with moonlit rime, 
Hearth aglow, and bells at chime !— 
Northern heart in Southern clime 
Turneth home at Christmas-time ! 


All his roses he would spare, 
But to breathe the frost-sweet air, 
But to fill the long-kept chair, 
In a firelight picture fair, 


Where a dreamer by the hearth, 

Silent ’mid the throngéd mirth, 

Greets him far around the earth 
Slumbering in its starry girth. 

Love, that will not be denied, 

Love, a tireless missioned guide— 

Love draws home, from wanderings wide, 
Northern heart at Christmas-tide ! 
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WHICH WAS IT? 


A Srory. 


Leslie Perry, the only child of a widowed 
mother, was to graduate where three of his race 
had won collegiate honors. His father died 
when Leslie was a child, leaving him an hon- 
ored name adorned by words and deeds that 
made him famous. He was a true son of 
his father, a leader by right, a victor through 
merit. His abilities were of so high an order, 
and he won honors so easily, and bore suc- 
cess so modestly, that he escaped to a great 
degree the shafts of envy. He was of magnifi- 
cent physique, handsome, highly accomplished, 
and very obliging, nor was he only a student of 
pooks and men; he delighted in dogs, horses, 
and boats, he was an expert swimmer, an 
accomplished oarsman, and was regarded the 
champion of college. 

Mrs. Perry arrived the day before com- 
mencement to witness the triumph of her son. 
She knew he was a boy of many ambitions, and 
she had absolute faith he would be a man of 
many achievements. 

Mrs. Perry was accompanied by Beatrice 
Gay, an acknowledged beauty and belle of the 
Crescent City, an heiress of immense wealth, 
who was engaged to Leslie. Amid the dis- 
tinguished throng assembled to witness the 
Alma Mater’s benediction upon the boys of 
"73, Mrs. Perry was specially honored, and 
Beatrice much admired. 
study, a new sensation whom all delighted to 
honor out of regard for Leslie, and her own 
claim to admiration ; and when four out of 
five prizes were awarded to Leslie Perry, the 


She was a new 


spontaneous outburst of applause was honest- 
hearted and sincere. Tears of joy filled his 
mother’s eyes and smiles of pleasure wreathed 
the lips of his intended bride as they hastened 
to greet him, one with a laurel wreath, the 
other with a bunch of forget-me-nots. 

Leslie Perry left college fully equipped to 
win name and fame in his ownright. He had 
strong will, high purpose, and fixed determina- 
tion. He looked facts in the face and never 
compromised with expediency. He was gen- 
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erous, brave, and true, with sensitive soul, in- 
tellectual nature, and tender conscience, and 
chivalrous to the last degree. Asa boy he had 
dared to do right, and as a man his heart was 
fortified by principle and his actions seldom 
controlled by impulse. Like all great natures, 
beauty was an irresistible magnet to his heart, 
and under its influence he was not entirely free 
from the frailities common to mankind until 
his allegiance was given to Beatrice Gay, who 
was as good as she was beautiful. .She was a 
When this 
new bond entered his life his mother made his 
choice her own. She was a disciple of early 
marriages, and felt she would gain a daughter 
and not lose ason. She knew Leslie’s char- 
acter was sufficiently strong to love mother and 
wife, and be true to both, and her love was so 
great she could give him toanother. When the 
marriage bells were rung for Leslie and Bea- 
trice they were not death-knells to her happi- 
ness. She realized the law of compensation, 
and the three were bound together with chains 
of deathless love. 

True to the traditions of his family, Leslie 
was admitted to the bar with honor. A pro- 
found respect for his profession filled his whole 
being, and he stood foremost among the fear- 
less advocates of his State. Leslie’s mind was 
as massive as his form, and was richly furnished 
with wit, wisdom, logic, and intellectual power ; 
but, great as he was in the forum, he was great- 
est under his own roof. His home life was 
beautiful as a poem, his fireside an altar, and 
he the centre and soul of the domestic circle, 
and a more unaffected and delightful compan- 
ion could not be imagined. 

During the summer of 1878, when yellow 
fever blighted the South, death entered the 
home, and sorrow filled the heart of Leslie 
Perry. His two children died ; his wife and 
mother were stricken with the dreaded fever, 
and, although he was physically shattered by 
the deadly atmosphere of disease, and his heart 
crushed, he never wearied or faltered, but 


woman to inspire enduring love. 
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through heroic effort saved his loved ones. 
Dr. Henry said the calm judgment of that 
stricken man was more effectual than medicine 
in rescuing them from death. 

After their affliction they decided to spend a 
year in the south of France in search of health, 
and Leslie believed amid new scenes and sur- 
roundings an extinction of memories would 
follow. In their extended pilgrimage each 
helped the other to forget. After that radical 
change Beatrice became herself, beautiful and 
charming, and if her heart went back to her 
sorrow her lips were dumb. 

The mother regained her health and was 
more devoted than ever, and both mother and 
wife were bound to Leslie with bonds of steel. 

Late in the autumn of 1880 Leslie was in- 
formed that he had been unanimously nomi- 
nated for Congress, with every chance in favor 
of election. Mrs. Perry was enthusiastic over 
the prospect, and proud of the distinction 
shown her son, and anxious her brilliant 
daughter should return to society where her 
social graces gave her exalted pre-eminence. 

Beatrice felt less pleasure ; she was not ardent 
in her aspirations for political honors. She 
was clear as crystal, and could not disguise her 
pronounced preference for the luxurious com- 
fort and elegance of her plantation home, free 
from the turmoil and strife of the world. Her 
highest ambition was her husband’s love. 
Any man under such magnetic influence as 
these two women exercised over Leslie would 
have found it hard to have decided between 
the wishes of wife and desires of mother, but, 
true to his nature, actuated by duty, not im- 
pulse, be decided for himself. It is true there 
was a contest between head and heart, between 
love and ambition; but he weighed all the 
pros and cons of the case in the fine balance 
of truth, and one overbalanced the other. From 
that decision there was no appeal. 

One week after Leslie’s decision the Perrys 
were homeward bound. ‘The thought of home, 
and the pleasurable excitement of a sea voyage 
under the most favorable conditions, made 
every mile short. 

As the ‘‘ Alliance’’ was nearing the rock- 
bound coast of Newfoundland, a leaden sky 
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foretold an approaching storm, but the sense 
of peril was not general, for ‘‘ Land ho!’’ made 
all hearts glad. Soon after hope was changed 
to fear. The storm burst upon them with the 
velocity of a hurricane. The captain met the 
gale with courage ; he was calm and self-pos. 
sessed ; he assured the terrified passengers the 
vessel was stanch and “‘ weather the 
storm,’’ but the terrible fact that danger in- 
creased each hour made his words of little mo- 
ment. Leslie Perry had intelligent knowledge 
to guide his opinion, and he foresaw immi- 
nent peril in their befogged condition amid the 
sunken rocks of that treacherous coast. 

Every man was on duty, for a sense of near 
danger filled each heart, and in that life and 


would 


death struggle men became heroes and women 
brave as men. 

All night long the storm raged with unabated 
violence ; the ship was out of her course and 
When 
the gray light of that fatal morning dawned, 
the ‘‘ Alliance’ was practically wrecked, The 
shaft was broken, the engines had given out, 


the captain was powerless to right her. 


the bulwarks were swept away, every timber 
The 
minute-guns sounded the wail of distress over 
the waters in the vain hope of rescue, but the 
reverberating roar of a battery of artillery would 
have sunk into insignificance before the crush- 
ing, warring elements, 

Wave after wave broke over the struggling 


was strained, every spar was snapped. 


ship with relentless fury, then receded for new 
effort. The fatal rocks were before 
Straight on to destruction rushed the doomed 


them. 
vessel. Leslie Perry knew they were in the 
jaws of death. 
skill; mortal power could not save them. 


They were beyond human 
For a moment he was dazed. He saw the 
watch running aft. He heard the fearful cry, 
‘* Merciful God, we are lost!’’ He seemed 
oblivious to the danger. But he threw off the 
strange influence that had held him spellbound 
when he saw his mother and wife rushing up 
the companion-way. 

A moment later the ship, rising on an 
enormous roller, was hurled against a ledge 
with tremendous force. 

In another instant she was lifted by a mon- 
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ster billow and dashed across a sunken 
rock. 

Then came a jarring sound! The crash of 
breaking timbers! The snapping of spars! 
A thrill! A concussion! The end had come! 

Out from the lowering mass of blackness, 
feathery pillars of writhing foam and toppling 
rollers were visible, and above the storm was 
heard the shrieks of drowning victims who 
were entering the unknown Reef of Eternity. 

Leslie Perry with giant strength, made su- 
pernatural through horror, clasped his wife and 
mother in an unyielding embrace, 

He clung with the tenacity of despair to the 
icy shrouds which sustained the sole remaining 
mast. But the terrific strain was beyond even 
his great strength. Each moment his numbed 
fingers grew weaker and weaker, 

The breakers in mad glee hissed and strug- 
gled to complete effectually the work of destruc- 
tion. He realized the appalling truth. Half 
of his precious burden must be yielded. 

One must be given up if the other was saved. 

He felt equal to the herculean task of reach- 
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ing the shore with one, he knew positively he 
could not with both. 

But which should it be ? 

The fearful truth had to be met, and old 
ocean receive in her cold embrace one for whom 
he would die to save. He was powerless, 
There was no alternative. He had to decide. 
Every moment he delayed was fatal to the nar- 
row chance he had of saving one. His physical 
strength was inadequate to the demand. 

His heart faltered ; his brain reeled under 
the maddening pressure of that fearful ordeal. 

At that very moment a wave of immense 
force swept the wreck and hurled the trio into 
the seething water. 

A second: wave caught the strugglers and 
threw them into close proximity. He saw 
their pleading faces and outstretched hands 
imploring his aid. 

One on his right, one on his left. 

In that supreme moment every episode of 
their love flashed through his mind. 

Then, with a cry of anguish, he seized the one 
on his left, 


DECEMBER. 


By Sopure L. SCHENCK. 


O month of drifting snow and wailing wind, 
We gladly greet thee as thou drawest near, 
Thy opening moments ever bring to mind 
Thanksgiving echoes of rich joy and cheer, 
And as we gather in our homes once more, 
We think of that good time, and live it o'er. 


But other pleasures will this month appear, 

For with it Christmas comes to give delight. 

Then friend with loving gifts to friend draws near, 
And laden trees make happy homes more bright, 
While jingling sleigh-bells tell of balls around, 

And songs and jollity, and jokes abound. 


Then let the wild winds roar, the snowflakes come 
Creeping and heaping in their silent way, 

Hearts will be happy in each loving home, 

And children’s laughter make the whole earth gay, 
For bright December we with joy prepare, 

And fling glad welcomes on the frosty air. 














CHRISTMAS IN THE TENNESSEE MOUNTAINS. 


By Wiiitam Perry Brown. 


The observance of Christmas throughout the 
Christian world is so universal, that a greater 
degree of interest is attached to the various 
modes of its celebration than appertains to any 
other period of national or religious com- 
memoration. Throughout the mountain re- 
gion of Tennessee, Georgia, and the Carolinas 
there is no exception to the custom, though the 
manner of conforming to it—especially in the 
wilder and more secluded parts-—is as unique 
as it is primitive and superstitious. 

Uncouth manners and methods often be- 
come abstractly picturesque from their sur- 
roundings, as well as pathetic in their relation- 
ship to observances of a similar purport enacted 
under widely differing conditions. The re- 
ligious belief of the mountaineer is apt to be 
one of childish simplicity and unquestioning 
faith. 
ger, the visions of the shepherds, and the visit of 


To him the birth of Christ in the man- 


the wise men of the East, is to-day an antique, 
yet vivid reality, which his own humble life, 
amid the grandeur of his native mountains, 
correlatively magnifies to his imagination with 
a homely, yet vital, suggestiveness. 

Usually the first visible symptom of the ap- 
proach of Christmas, is the hanging of huge 
of 
‘** meeting-house’’ 
Often the rough rock fireplace of 
the log cabin will be wreathed by the women 


limbs mountain holly over house and 
doors a week or so before 


its arrival. 


with smaller branches, all bristling with prickly, 
This 


traditional descent of old English custom differs 


bright green leaves and red_ berries. 
from its foreign origin, in the absence of any 
accompanying significance being attached to 
the mistletoe. The woods are full of the last, 
yet the mountain boy kisses his sweetheart 
under a cluster of red ears of corn, when he 
can, by mingled persuasion and force, drag 
her to the immolative spot. 

On Christmas eve you are liable to be awak- 
ened by an unceremonious discharge of about 
all To 
further test your nerves, a clattering of pans, a 


the firearms in the neighborhood. 


blast of hunting-horns, and a chorus of revived 


rebel yells will ensue, while the guns are be- 
ing reloaded. It is then considered etiquette 
on your part to invite the ‘‘ hull passel on 
*em’’ into your cabin fora treat. Should you 
set out a jug of corn whiskey, clear as water, 
fresh from some mountain still, and entirely 
innocent of any accountability to the *‘ Reve- 
noo’s,’’ you have clearly established your claim 


sé 


to be let alone by the ‘‘ serrynayders’’ for the 


rest of that night. A refusal to treat will con- 
vert your premises into a pandemonium of 
howling fiends, until the lungs and ammuni- 
tion of the party or your own resolution give 
out. 

The leaders will often wrap themselves in 
deer and bear-skins, with the staring heads of 
those animals nodding at you in lieu of their 
own. Sometimesa bull's head with spreading 
horns mingles with these wilder denizens of the 
woods. The more complete and hideous the 
disguise, the more impudent become the antics 
Others will 


of the owner of it. black their 


faces or wear rude, home-made masks, They 
also wrap themselves in ragged quilts, or turn 


their garments inside out, always striving to be 
as grotesque and horrible as possible. 

I have never heard of Christmas-trees in 
these mountains, yet Santa Claus is often typi- 
fied by paterfamilias and others as ‘* Old Man 
Bear,’’ who shambles in by the door, about 
midnight, and deposits under the bed of each 
sleeper the gifts intended for the youngsters ly- 
Then ‘*Old Man 
ecutes a kind of war dance around the beds, 


ing thereon. Bear’’ ex- 


growls menacingly and shambles out. Every 
mother's child is wide awake and expectant, 
yet the presents must lie undisturbed upon 
the beds until morning. The tantalized con- 
dition of the juvenile mind for the rest of the 
night can be easily imagined. 

Such presents, too, as parental inventiveness 
will evolve under a heartrending scarcity of 
lucre! Nickel boxes of snuff, fantastic twists 
of home-made tobacco, ‘‘ larses cakes’’ curi- 
ously modelled, baby rattles, strings of glaring 
glass beads, blow guns of Indian reed, black 
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stone Indian pipes, cheap and flaring finery, 
made up mostly at home, and modicums of 
striped stick candy. 

It is fashionable here to paper the hewed log 
walls of the houses with old newspapers. The 
little ‘‘ meetin’-house’’ is not unfrequently thus 
adorned, so that one, when wearied with over- 
much pulpit exhortation, can read old news 
on the walls without scandalizing other wor- 
shippers. Before Christmas, old papers saved 
during the year are brought out and plastered 
up, and huge back logs of beach and oak cut 
for the Christmas fires. 

On Christmas morning the men will go on 
deer or bear ‘‘ drives’ with dogs and hunting- 
horns, returning fiercely hungry toward night, 
to a big dinner over which the women have 
been toiling meanwhile. Whiskey circulates 
freely, being carried about by the children in 
‘simlin’ gourds’’ to their elders, and, as night 
approaches, the mirth and uproar grow fast and 
furious. The women take their drams with 
each other, and lose their usual taciturnity in 
public in a shrill, falsetto volubility, that 
reaches its climax during the ‘‘ dancin’,”’ 
which fills out the night hours until near 
morning. Jigs, reels, and ‘‘ hoe downs’ al- 
ternate in rapid succession, and the frequent 
trials of endurance and skill between the sev- 
eral couples always attract the greatest interest 
from the spectators ranged round the walls, or 
peering in at every door and window. 

The hour of midnight is at last proclaimed 
when the music ceases. ‘The dancers range 
themselves in two parallel rows facing each 
other. Then amid a pronounced silence the 
candles are put out and the fire partially cov- 
ered. The host will usually say to the assem- 
bled company : 

‘“* My friends, Krismus hev come, and hev 
done been and stayed with we ’uns all for jest 
four and-twenty hours, and now he_ hev 
obleeged to go back whar he come from. How 
shall he git outen thish yer house? Hit won't 
do to say as that he clum up the chimbly.’’ 

The rest of the party will chant in a sort of 
doleful recitation, 

‘* In by the duor he came, 
Let him git out by the same.” 


Somebody then opens the door, and the two 
rows of dancers bow silently, as though to a 
departing guest. The door is closed, the 
candles relighted and the dancing resumed. 

Among the more religious, many will as- 
semble on Christmas eve at the meeting- 
house ; and, as the hours roll on toward mid- 
night pass the time in prayer, song, and 
exhortation. The solemnity of the occasion 
Finally, the peo- 
ple fall one by one upon their knees, and, as 
voice after voice ceases utterance, a silence en- 
sues that grows impressive as the hands of the 
clock creep on toward twelve. Upon the mid- 
night stroke all rise and sing, 


increases as the time passes. 


‘* We was purty near wore out a-waitin’, 
On Thee, good Lord, on Thee, 
But now Thou art come before our eyes, 
Gloree! Gloree!’’ 
with other homely hymns of a similar purport. 
Many of the Christmas sports of the moun- 


tains are peculiar to this region. The old- 
fashioned, yet cruel, amusement of ‘* gander 


a 


pullin’,’’ is still practised to some extent in 
the wild recesses of the ‘‘ Great Smokus,’’ and 
along the ‘‘ Unaka’’ and ‘“* Bald ’”’ chains, 
There are two methods of practising the sport. 
One is by suspending the fowl securely from 
an overhanging limb, with its pendent head 
and neck well greased. The participants ride 
on horseback at full speed, and, as they pass 
under the limb, strive to pull or twist the un- 
fortunate creature’s head off. The other way 
is to bury the body of the bird in the ground, 
leaving the exposed head and neck free to be 
grasped by the passing horseman, who en- 
deavors to pull the body out and bear it off as 
a prize. 

A fat steer will often be ‘‘ put up,’’ not to 
be shot at, but shot for. To see thirty or forty 
rawboned, lank-faced mountaineers, clad in 
fuzzy homespun, dawdling about, or leaning 
on their long, old-fashioned rifles—some of 
which are family heirlooms, descending from 
father to son—carries one back to memories of 
old frontier days, when the war-whoop and 
scalping-knife were blood-curdling realities all 
through this rugged region. 

The owner of the steer can be seen circulat- 


, 
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ing among the crowd with a notched stick and 
hunting-knife in hand, a ‘“‘ gittin’ up the 
chaances fer the shoot.’’ 

**On’y a shillin’ a shot, boys,’’ he says, in 
a loud, nasal drawl. A shilling, in mountain 
parlance, means sixteen and two third cents. 
** Six shillin’s to the dollyer,’* is the first finan- 
cial puzzle that greets the stranger over the 
counter of the mountain store. 

As each man pays in the notches on the 
stick increase until all the chances are taken 
up, Often the 
four quarters and the hide are separately shot 
for and the winners of the several parts will 
‘* shoot off’’ against each other, until some 
one fortunate man has won the whole beef. 

Deep in the recesses of the Tellico Moun- 
tains, a primitive Baptist preacher had charge 


when the shooting begins. 


of a wild little flock where moonshining largely 
prevailed. His deacons and leading members 
were supposed to have secret stills somewhere 
back in out-of-the-way hollows, while even the 
*‘elder’’ was shrewdly suspected of having 
more than a friendly interest therein himself. 
One Christmas eve ‘‘ Old Man B’ar’’ paid him 
a visit, and in the morning a five-gallon keg 
of whiskey was found under the parson's bed, 
with this legend cut upon the head thereof : 
‘* Krismus kums but onc’t a year ; 
We tromp the yearth in Baptiss shoes ; 
We're free to worship God in fear, 
And free to cuss the Revenoo’s.”’ 

There is a pretty superstition much in vogue 
among the young, that those who plight their 
troth to each other on Christmas day will be 
happy in their children thereafter. As Christ 
was sinless, so their sons will be good and their 
daughters pure. For the same reason, many 
marriages take place on that day. 

The Christmas bridegroom is in some parts 
expected to pretend to steal his bride, less 
rudely, however, than the Tartars of the Asiatic 
Steppes. At the appointed hour the family of 
the girl depart for the meeting-house, leaving 
her behind arrayed in all her wedding finery and 
alone. Then the groom rides furiously up to 
the house on horseback with some of his own 
friends, and with a show of violence on his 
part and feigned reluctance on hers, drags her 
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out of the cabin, places her before him on his 
own horse, and starts for the church. He is 
armed with along ‘‘ hickory,”’ which he flour. 
ishes over her head, thus evincing to the world 
his future matrimonial authority over her. 
After the ceremony every man, woman, and 
child kisses the bride, shakes hands with the 
groom, who, remounting the same horse with 
his wife, ride off to their future home, fol- 
On 
their arrival a bountiful dinner is set forth and 
partaken of by all. 


lowed by every one who chooses to go. 


Then dancing and other 
amusements follow. 

Wrasslin’ of 
**Injun hug,” the ‘‘ black snake lock,”’ the 


various kinds, such as the 

** back holt,’’ and so on, is popular ; and the 
’ 

man who can ‘“‘ 

"em’’ is deservedly 


jest ride the hull passel on 
admired by every female 
present. Jumping, shooting at a mark with 
the inevitable long rifle, with an occasional 
foot race, usually occupy much of the time, 

A heavy jocularity pervades the atmosphere. 
There is a rough splintering of wit, and a slow 
yet pithy play of bovine humor, accompanied 
by spasmodic bursts of ponderous laughter, 
that pass like ripples over still water, leaving 
no trace behind upon the grave, vacant faces 
of the mountaineers. 

Theluck that happens to one during the week 
between Christmas and the first day of the com- 
ing year, is considered a favorable or ominous 
prevision of one’s fortunes during that year. 

Our country often has to bear the reproach 
of unpicturesqueness and of plagiaristic cos- 
mopolitanism ; yet there are a few nooks and 
corners hidden away under the vast surface of 
its practical homogeneousness, as quaintly pure 
in their seeming dissociation with the prevail- 
ing flavor and tendencies of the times as can 
be found in Europe. Though the railroads 
and newspapers are invading these mountains, 
and the old order is, here and there, giving 
place to the new, an antique pungency still 
pervades the social atmosphere with many a 
quaint and curious odor. These which I have 
herein briefly alluded to, merely skim the sur- 
face of traditionary customs that yet offera 
world of rich cream to the loving and delicate 
touch of patient, truthful investigation. 
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A CHRISTMAS CHORUS. 
By Lee C. Harsy. 
i; 


Now fill up your giasses of champagne and sherry 
And turn to the bumper of eggnog again ; 
The first stroke of midnight must find us all merry, 
And this be the chorus that marks the refrain : 
Oh ! Christmas is here, 
The best of the year-— 
We'll meet it with love, as each heart may decree— 
No sorrow shall darken 
Our souls, as we hearken 
To th’ joy bells that ring in the year’s jubilee ! 


FI. 


Let beauty and gayety trip to the measure 
Which musical cadences mark for their feet— 
The maze of the dance is a well-spring of pleasure, 
And adds its own charm to this festival sweet. 
Oh ! Christmas is here, 
The best of the year ! 
Then hail it with jollity, greet it with dance, 
For pulses are beating 
And warm hands are meeting, 
While rhythm of music the senses entrance ! 


Ill. 


Of feasting and plenty ’tis fitly the season, 
So give to the indigent part of your store ; 
For he who withholds it does charity treason 
And fails in his duty—to think of the poor. 
Oh ! Christmas is here, 
The best of the year— 
The day that we love and an era of glee ; 
The gloom clouds shall lighten 
From hearts, as we brighten 
The homes of the needy with gifts full and free. 
iv. 

A toast for the Christmas-tide ! drink it in gladness— 
Wish peace to the World, unto all men goodwill ; 
May the sunshine of joy pierce the shadows of sadness, 

And Life, for our quaffing, its choice wines distill ! 
Oh ! Christmas is here, 
The best of the year, 
The season of merriment, charity, song— 
Such mem’ ries entwine it, 
Fach heart shall enshrine it 
Amid the affections which grow green and strong ! 
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A STORY OF THREE ‘CHRISTMAS EVES. 


By Fiorence L. Snow. 


The summer had lingered long into the au- 
tumn among the grassy slopes that surrounded 
Monganeekee, and autumn seemed very loath 
to give place to winter, even under the force 
of heavy frosts. Yet the rich Sienna tints upon 
the prairies finally faded into pale and sober 
browns with the coming of December, and 
near the middle of the month the first light 
snow had fallen ; the atmosphere grew very 
cold, the sky was densely gray, and though 
sometimes the sun shone fitfully through the 
sullen cloud-rifts, the white drifts lay in shal- 
low, frozen ridges upon the wide uplands, and 
the reign of the frost king was well begun. 

In early summer the deep, quiescent beauty 
of the place was something wonderful in its 
way, and the dead gray quiet, the fathomless 
silence of the winter, were equally marvellous. 
As a general thing all the people seemed to 
speak in sad and subdued voices and to move 
with intense slowness, such an utter lack of ex- 
citement was there here, such a dearth of in- 
centive to action; but this year the village 
had displayed an unwonted degree of activity 
as the holidays approached, and the little shops 
had received a surprising accession of holiday 
goods, which were carefully arranged in the 
small dingy windows. 

And after a great amount of discussion and 
mature consideration of ways and means, the 
members of the Methodist church had decided 
to give the Sunday-school children a rare treat 
in the way of a Christmas tree. Soa young 
oak, trim and strong, with the red and copper 
leafage still clinging tenaciously to its limbs, 
had been sundered from its companions, 
planted in a suitable box, and laden with its 
strange burden, in readiness for the happy 
eve. 

Christmas without wreaths and _ festoons 
of ground pine and holly, and great aromatic 
branches of cedar and spruce, might seem an 
anomaly to many; but here the church had 
been tastefully decorated with masses of golden 





wheat and heavy-headed millet, with mottoes 
here and there of the rich, shining oak leaves 
and homely everlastings, there being but one 
bit of greenery in all the place. This wasq 
long, graceful spray of arbor-vitae which Anise 
Brooks had cut from one of the 
her mother’s front yard and fastened artistj- 


trees in 


cally across the face of the white-painted 
wooden pulpit, heightening the effect by adding 
half a dozen pea-fowl feathers to her pretty 
arrangement, 

She had worked very hard ali that day, and 
now slipped away in order to rest a little before 
the evening’s exercises. After a hasty walk 
through the chilly grayness of the afternoon 
she reached home, and going at once to her 
own room, flung off her wraps, stirred up the 
smouldering fire in the grate, and sank into an 
easy-chair before the upleaping flames. She 
gave a little sigh of relief as she leaned far 
back against the dull red cushion and closed 
her eyes. 

With her slim hands loosely clasped in her 
lap, and her trimly-shod feet crossed on the 
fender, an artist would have thought Anise 
Brooks a fine study for a picture of repose. A 
pliant form, a little more than medium height, 
clothed in a full, straight dress of soft, wood- 
brown cashmere, with a band of cardinal velvet 
at throat and wrists, and a face that, if not 
strictly beautiful, was still very fine in the clear- 
cut line of brow and nose and chin, and the 
soft decisive curves of the lips and cheek. The 
hair was of that rich brown in which red and 
golden tintings lurk, and was brushed in its 
natural wave straight back from the low white 
forehead to a careless coil at the crown of the 
shapely head. As yet the picture was without 
light, but as she opened her eyes and pushed 
back from the growing heat, it was wonderfully 
illuminated ; they were the gray eyes of gen- 
ius, full and clear and deep, long-lashed and 
changeful. But no description of this young, 
ardent, ambitious woman could ever fit her 
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like the remark of a poor, half-witted boy, who 
once said, ‘‘She has music in her face.’’ 
The music just now was cast in a minor key 
as she looked out of the wide window across 
the dreary landscape. ‘There was no one in 
the house beside herself, and the intense still- 
ness seemed to press upon her very soul. 

A light tap sounded at the door, and 
before she could rise a small, dark woman put 
her arms about her, and said: ‘* Dreaming, 
dear, and all alone? I came in through the 
kitchen, and finding no one down-stairs, sup- 
posed you were all up here, and came right 
along.’” 

‘Oh, I am so glad you came !’* Anise ex- 
claimed. ‘‘ Father and mother have both 
gone to the city, and will not be back till 
seven, I believe I’m a little blue as well as 
tired from my work at the church, and I want 
to talk.’” And she drew a hassock nearer and 
sat down at her friend’s feet. 

‘Well, dearie, talk. What is the matter? 
It seems to me you ought never to be blue 
here in your bright, pretty room, with your 
pictures and your books, your easel and your 
desk. It is the prettiest room in all the coun- 
try round, though for that matter it is just like 
you.” 

‘** Yes,’’ she said, ‘‘ and I like it. This is 
my home of homes, where | think and dream 
and work; but oh, Lisa, my pictures and 
writings seem only a waste of time.”’ 

‘** You are discouraged to-night, my child. 
What has happened ?”’ 

‘Nothing. My fatal stratum of melancholy 
has cropped up again, I presume; but I 
want sv many things that I may never have— 
want to do so much for which I shall never 
gain the opportunity. I ought not to desire 
anything more than to minister to the closing 
days of my aging parents; 1 am all they have 
left, and they would be very desolate without 
me; but I feel like a caged lion to-night, and 
I cannot break through the bars.”’ 

‘You ought to get married, Anise,’’ said 
Lisa, who well understood those unspeakable 
heart-yearnings. 

““T know it,’’ she replied, so simply that 
they both laughed heartily. ‘‘ I believe that 


, 


’ 


is just what ails me, Lisa,’’ she continued. 
‘*] have everything apparently to make me 
happy. I love my home and everything 
about it intensely, and yet I am like Maggie 
Tulliver, so filled with an unreasonable long- 
ing for love that I shal] never be satisfied ; for 
I have given up finding that twin soul in 
whose existence I have so firmly believed ; 
but is it nota pity that I should go through 
life only half the woman that I might be 
if— Well, I have heard of women who 
lived lofty, lonely lives, and if I cannot reach 
the heights, I must learn to be content in the 
lowlands ; there is plenty of work to do. But 
think of it! Think of living here forty or 
fifty years alone ! Why, my life will be like the 
prairie there—a wide expanse of dreary, sub- 
dued tints, lying in shaded levels under a low, 
gray sky. But look !’’ 

And they both gazed silently out of the 
western window, for all at once the heavy 
clouds upon the horizon had parted beneath 
the touch of the setting sun. Long crimson 
beams were flung far up into the leaden sky, 
and the rich, red light transformed, for a 
moment, the wintry prairie reaches into plains 
of shining beauty, and all the western case- 
ments in the village gleamed with a gold and 
carmine sheen. ‘Then all was gray and chill 
again, and they noticed a solitary human 
figure not far away that seemed to be blent 
with the gathering shadows. 

‘* No life can be so dully tinted, my dear,’’ 
said Lisa, ‘‘ but that sometimes it may be 
made to glow like this with lights that fall 
from heaven. And who can tell; there may 
be influences at work this very Christmas Eve 
which will bring your own to you at last. 
‘ There is a destiny,’ you know.’’ 

‘** Oh, spare me that hackneyed quotation !”’ 
cried Anise, in lighter vein. ‘‘ But listen ; 
there’s a knock at the kitchen door. I'll go 
and see who it is, and be back in a minute.”’ 

She hurried out, singing a snatch of a 
Christmas carol as she tripped down the stairs, 
and a little after called back to Lisa from the 
lower hall, ‘‘O Lisa, come down, I want 
you !”’ 

Lisa obeyed, and when she reached the 
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roomy kitchen she saw a most abject but pict- 
uresque creature sitting by the warm cooking- 
stove in the full light of the lamp that Anise 
had hastily lit, while the tender-hearted girl was 
busy making hot coffee and placing food upon 
the table. 

** Well,’’ said Lisa, inquiringly, ‘‘ another 
of your ‘ angels unawares’ ?”’ 

‘* Yes,’’ replied Anise in a low tone, 
“*and he seems different from most tramps ; 
don’t you think so? I am so interested in 
him.”’ 

The poor man sat with down-bent head, 
shivering a little as he leaned toward the grate- 
ful fire. 
very inadequately in a pair of tattered overalls 
and a flannel blouse, with a great wide cape of 
some thin material whose dark maroon color- 
ing seemed to add a fictitious warmth to the 
flimsy fabric, while one foot was encased in an 
old carpet slipper which was strangely mated 
with a patent-leather shoe. A wide felt hat, 
with an aigrette of cock’s feathers stuck in the 
band, lay on the floor beside him, and the 
massive head, with all its dejection, still had a 
look of venerable dignity born of his white 
beard and waving silver hair. The features 
were of strong German type, and one felt that 
there was some intense purpose set in the 
square chin and inflexible lips. The brow, 
too, was full of thought ; but when he looked 


His large, muscular form was clothed 


up there was a wandering, sorrowful expression 
in the wide blue eyes that at once enlisted the 
two girls’ hearty sympathy. 

‘* Fraulein, gif me sometings to eat,’’ he 
said, with a smile, as he noticed Anise flitting 
to and fro. ‘‘ Ein piece brod, ein little bit 
meat, und koffie. 1 valk a fery long ways, 
und has notings to eat all day. Ach! dat is 
gut !’’ he continued, as he drew his chair to 
the table and took an eager draught of the 
coffee which Anise placed before him, while 
his eyes beamed with satisfaction as he tasted 
the solid viands. 


** You came from Germany, did you not ?”’ 
asked Anise, kindly. 

‘* Nein; I am from Oustreah, but I vork 
sefen yares in Amsterdam.’ 

‘“* What did you do ?”’ 


’ 





**T vork in pig ship. 


Carry sugar und 


flour on my pack.”’ 

With this introduction, she questioned him 
with careful sympathy, for she was very fond 
of gaining bits of personal history ; but the 
man seemed to have no definite destination ; 
he only knew that he would go back to the 
Fatherland some time. He talked readily of 
the scenes he had passed, of noisy towns and 
rolling seas, and mighty ships; of dust and 
heat, of toil and hunger and cold, of lonely 
nights and surging crowds, ripened fields and 
shady groves ; but through it all there was no 
thought of love or home or little children, and 
Anise, hoping to reach the secret of his wander- 
ing life, asked gently : ‘‘ Haben sie frau und 
kleine kinder?’’ knowing that the German 
words would touch him. 

He started as if a gunshot had sounded in 
his ears, rose suddenly, and picking up his 
hat, the next instant stood with his hand on 
the door, saying, as he paused to open it: 


** Thou hast been heafenly kind. Ich danke 


sie !’’ Then, with a new light in his face, he 
looked long and earnestly into her eyes, 


clutched the folds of his cape across his breast, 
bowed almost to the ground before her, and 
without another word disappeared into the 
gathering night. 

‘‘It is the wandering Jew himself,’’ said 
Lisa. 

‘*T am going to take him over to Robin- 
son's for the night,’’ Stas 
growing colder, and I can’t bear the thought of 
his staying out ;’’ and throwing a shawl over 


replied Anise. 


her head, she followed the wanderer in her im- 
pulsive way, and soon returned to report that 
he was safely housed, saying, with an assumed 
lightness, ‘‘ I can count one kind deed for my 
Christmas, anyway.”’ 

Then the two friends went out to the chil- 
dren’s festival, and the incident was forgotten 
in the monotonous events of the new year, 
through which Anise bravely struggled to reach 
the heights, and succeeded but in part. 

x * * % 

When Christmas Eve came again nothing 
was more remote from Anise Brooks’s thoughts 
than the scene which our national Capitol pre- 
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sents at holiday time, yet the Weaver who had 
the web of her life in hand was very busy there 
in the twilight of that day beating gold and 
scarlet threads into the weft she deemed so 
sober-hued. 

Whoever loves picturesque variety is always 
attracted by the profusion of color and the 
many phases of character in a great market- 
place, and Godfrey Jones, the rising young 
physician, was one of these. The day had 
been beautiful, crisply cool and sunny, and 
he had chosen to walk this afternoon on his 
professional rounds, and returning, he mingled 
with the crowd that was hurrying about and 
through the Centre Market as the day ap- 
proached its close. 

He was full of sober thoughts, this fine- 
looking, strong-limbed young fellow, and the 
gayety of the scene could not dissipate them ; 
itrather made his melancholy more intense. 
At thirty-three he was not only a rising man, 
but a successful one, and having been, from 
the beginning, perfectly devoted to his profes- 
sion, he believed that his happiness centred 
therein, But to-night, with all this Christmas 
cheer about him, and in view of hundreds of 
people hurrying homeward burdened with 
mysterious packages, he faced the fact that he 
would give everything he possessed—fame, 
fortune, all—if he might only hasten, like them, 
toa happy home where some one sweet and 
loving waited—a wife and little ones, per- 
haps, 

“Well,” he said, half aloud, ‘‘ I'll buy a 
spray of holly and some mistletoe to hang up 
in my den, and though no kisses are given 
beneath it, perhaps it will bring me good 
luck.”’ 

He turned into the green-decked aisles of 
the Market House, more brilliant than ever 
now beneath the gaslight, and brushed against 
an old acquaintance, who called out gayly. 

“Hello, Doc ; where you going ?”’ 

‘Going to buy some Christmas greens for 
my den,’’ he replied, with a cynical smile. 
“T feel as lonesome and homesick to-night as 
apoor mortal can who never had a home of 
his own, And what are you doing here ?”’ 

“Describing the city’s Christmas dress for 


IIt 


the ‘ Post,’ to be sure. 
never has a minute’s rest. 
why don’t you get you a home? 
I’m sure, for a man like you.”’ 

‘** Well, Newsby,’’ he replied, a little sadly, 
‘*T have unchanging views about my destiny, 
and among the many women I have known, 
my other self has not appeared ; and more, I 
have quite given up finding her. It seems a 
foolish thing to confess, but there is only one 
woman, and one only, for me, and failing her, 
I shall never know anything of love or home.”’ 

‘** All things come to him who waits,’ ”’ 
quoted his companion, cheerily. ‘* Come and 
help me select some roses.’ 

‘* With all my heart,’’ he returned ; and 
having made this purchase and selected such 
greenery as Godfrey fancied, the two friends 
started out together. As they reached the 
Seventh Street crossing, the newspaper man 
gave a long, reflective glance at the gorgeous 
displays in the shop windows and the gaslit 
perspective that led to the many-pillared Cap- 
itol, which gleamed whitely through the dusk. 
The avenue was thronged with vehicles and 
foot passengers, and Newsby remarked : 

‘*T don’t believe I’ve seen such a Christmas 
jam for years. Take a good look about; 
maybe you'll see that far-fetched ideal of 
yours,’’ 

‘* Bah !’’ the doctor exclaimed, contempt- 
uously, ‘‘ But stranger things have—’’ 

His speech was broken by a strong arm 
being flung about him, and the next instant 
he knew that he had been snatched trom a 
confused medley of carriage wheels, restive 
horses, and excited people, while in the midst 
of it there lay a venerable old man with blood 
trickling from his forehead. His professional 
instincts on the alert, he stepped quickly to the 
prostrate form, saying, as he waved back the 
crowd, ‘‘ I am a doctor ;’’ felt the man’s heart, 
and ordered a bootblack to call a cab ; for find- 
ing that no one knew the stranger, he resolved 
in gratitude to take him home and bring him 
back to life. So, leaving his card with the 
policeman who now arrived on the scene, they 
drove to Fourteenth Street, the young man 
holding the poor old wounded head in his 


A poor quill-driver 
But say, old boy, 
No trouble, 
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arms as tenderly as if the man had been his 
father. 

All that night, after excusing himself from a 
Christmas party, he watched by the side of his 
strange patient. His strong Teutonic features 
possessed an inexplicable interest for his phy- 
sician and nurse, aside from the inquiry grow- 
ing out of gratitude. After dressing his wound 
he had looked carefully through his clothing 
for some clew to his identity, but no scrap of 
writing could be found. Yet one thing re- 
mained unscrutinized. He wore beneath his 
clothes a thick leather belt about his waist, but 
when Godfrey tried to remove it with gentle 
hands the old man clutched it with relentless 
fingers, exclaiming: ‘‘ Nein! nein! Mein 
Gott im Himmel! Nein !" and then relapsed 
into unconsciousness again. 

The wound had seemed in nowise dangerous 
to Godfrey, but as the night advanced un- 
favorable symptoms about the condition of the 
heart presented themselves. He hastily sent 
for a brother physician, the best practitioner in 
the city, but when he came he declared that 
nothing could be done, and Godfrey watched 
on alone, wishing intensely to fathom the 
mystery of his patient's life. But as the 
hours passed slowly by, there came no faintest 
sign of returning consciousness until the break- 
ing of the dawn. 

The cold early light was struggling to over- 
come the night, and the mellow sound of 
music floated in from a Catholic church not 
far away. The old man opened his eyes with 
an unearthly gleam in their pale blue depths ; 
he raised up with outstretched arms and said, 
‘* Mein Gottim Himmel! Licht, mehrlicht!’’ 
The first full beam of the rising sun fell across 
his face, and the heavy body fell back into 
Godfrey’s arms. The spirit had fled, 

Godirey Jones held his fingers upon the 
old eyelids with unwonted tears upon his face, 
saying softly, in the deepest meaning of Christ- 
mas Day, ‘‘ And no man doeth more than 
this, that he giveth his life for another,’”’ 

Certain legal processes followed, and when 
the belt was opened before the proper author- 
ities it was found to contain a miscellaneous 
collection of coins and bank-notes, which 


amounted to nearly a thousand dollars; but 
more important than this was a small piece 
of paper, which bore in German script these 
words : 

‘**I do hereby bequeath all the money in 
this belt to Anise Brooks, of Kansas, out of 
love to her.’’ And the short will was proper- 
ly signed and witnessed. 

It happened that Judge Gay, who conducted 
these proceedings, was an old friend of God- 
frey, and yielding to his wish to do anything 
possible for his preserver’s relatives or friends, 
placed the task of discovering the exact address 
of the legatee in his hands ; so in a few days 
these lines appeared among the personals in 
the principal Western papers : 

“Tf one Anise Brooks, of Kansas, will write 
to Godfrey Jones, M.D., 1414 Fourteenth Street, 


Washington, D. C., she will learn something to her 
advantage.”’ 


x * * # * 

A few evenings later Anise Brooks sat under 
the hanging lamp in the family sitting-room, 
with her fair head bent over a piece of em- 
broidery, while her father was reading bits of 
news from the day’s St. Louis ‘‘ Globe,’’ to the 
harmonious accompaniment of his wife's knit- 
ting-needles. 

** Hello, what is this !’’ he suddenly ex- 
claimed, and then read aloud : 

“**Tf one Anise Brooks, of Kansas, will write 
to Godfrey Jones, M.D., 1414 Fourteenth Street, 
Washington, D.C., she will learn something to her 
advantage.’ 

Do you suppose it means you, Anise ?’’ 

**T am certainly ‘one Anise Brooks, of 
Kansas,’ ’’ she replied ; ‘‘ I can only write and 
find out if I am /e one.”’ 

So next day she dispatched a note with some 
degree of excited curiosity, and its terse sen- 
tences called forth an immediate reply from 
Godfrey Jones, who told the story of the old 
wanderer, asked what she knew about him, and 
requested information concerning the wit- 
nesses, 


or 
1g 


Anise wrote in return a concise account of 
her brief acquaintance with Gottlieb Brenthaus, 
whom she readily recognized from Godfrey's 
description as one of her ‘‘ angels unawares,” 
and furnished the information that both the 
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witnesses were farmers in the neighborhood, 
but that these were away from home for an in- 
definite period ; and in conclusion she said, 
‘Use every means in your power to discover 
his own people before any steps are taken to 
prove the will. In case you find them, I will 
take his love for my legacy, and they may 
have the money.”’ 

‘*A kind German woman,”’ thought the 
young doctor, ‘‘ who does not need the money. 
Perhaps an old sweetheart of the dead man, 
though she speaks of his being a stranger.’’ 
Following her instructions, he made every 
effort to discover his relatives ; but, as far as he 
could learn, Gottlieb Brenthaus had neither 
kith nor kin. 

It was late in the autumn before he gave up 
the quest and communicated his failure to the 
heiress, who wrote that the two witnesses were 
expected to return by the first of December ; 
and when Judge Gay told him that it would 
be best to send out a man to see to the matter, 
Godfrey, in response to some sudden impulse, 
said : ‘‘ I'll go myself. 1 need a change, and 
I'll enjoy a run out there immensely.” 

‘ As you like,’’ his friend replied. Three 
days afterward Godfrey found himself stand- 
ing alone on the platform of the desolate 
Mongaweekee station, the train which brought 
him receding in the distance, and the village 
lying lonesomely before him. He looked 
about with the depression of this out-of-the- 
world place weighted upon him, and then in- 
quiring of the agent the way to Mrs. Brooks’s 
he at once set out for the great square farm- 
house which domineered the village. 

Winter had come earlier than usual to 
Mongaweekee this year. All the nearer slopes 
and wide reaching prairies were shrouded deep 
insnow. The wind whistled shrilly about the 
dilapidated old wind-mill as he passed it on 
his way, and the naked trees stretched their 
arms up hopelessly to the heavy, low-hung 
sky. He saw no human being after he passed 
the little shops, and only here and there the 
upcurling smoke from some dull red chimney 
showed that the weather-beaten houses were 
inhabited. 

‘““An American copy of the Deserted Vil- 
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lage,’’ he thought. ‘‘ Do people really live 
here, or do they only exist ?” 

His question was answered satisfactorily a 
moment later as he was ushered into Mrs. 
Brooks's parlor by atrim maid. The room 
was furnished with a degree of elegant comfort 
that came upon him asa very delightful sur- 
prise in his tired, depressed state, and when 
the door opened and he saw a tall young 
woman, fair, refined, and becomingly clad, 
who gave him her hand and said ina rich, culti- 
vated tone, ‘‘I am very glad to see you, Dr. 
Jones ; I am so anxious to hear everything all 
over again about my poor old tramp,’’ he 
thought he must be dreaming, and his irre- 
proachable manner was for once tinged with 
something like embarrassment, as he replied, 
‘* And I am very glad to see you, Mrs. Brooks. 
I feel that indirectly I owe you my life.” 

‘*T am very happy to have aided in preserv- 
ing the strength of your preserver,’’ she re- 
turned, with her eyes brimming over with 
mirth, which broke forth with an apology. 
‘* Excuse me, but what made you think me 
Mrs. Brooks ?”’ 

‘* Why, why, I do not know,’’ he replied, 
laughing heartily at his own absurdity; ‘‘I 
somehow got it into my head that you were a 
middle-aged woman, and consequently mar- 
ried. You know you gave me nothing in 
your letters save your name without a prefix.’’ 

‘* And you always addressed me as ‘ Mad- 
am ;’ but here is Mrs. Brooks,’’ she said, as 
her mother entered the room, and shortly after 
the farmer himself came in, and was so pleased 
with Godfrey's appearance that he declared 
there wasn’t a decent hotel in the place, and 
that he must stay there, sent down for his port- 
manteau, and by supper-time he was _ thor- 
oughly at home. 

Godfrey had expected to stay but two or 
three days at most, but the return of one of 
the witnesses was delayed for a week, and then 
there were various haltings and inconveniences 
known to the law besides. ‘These things 
seemed not to trouble the self-chosen executor 
in the least ; for after all his years of unceas- 
ing labor, it seemed as if he had suddenly 
landed on some sweet summer island, where 
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all of warmth and quiet beauty, of hope ful- 
filled and realized content, were embodied in 
the person of Anise Brooks. And as they 
talked and read together during the short 
winter days and cosey evenings, she began to 
feel a peace and rest from the old vain long- 
ings and useless aspirations that was delightful 
as intense. So the days went by filled with a 
wondrous harmony that made the music in 
her face more sweet and rare. 

And still to all outward seeming she was but 
the thoughtful, cultured hostess, and he the 
polished, entertaining guest, who appreciated to 
the full her graceful courtesy. He feared it 
was too soon to speak, and dreaded to break 
the blessed enchantment that had fallen upon 
them, and yet he telt as if they had been 
together always thus; but at length his busi- 
ness mission was ended, and there was no ex- 
cuse for alonger stay. And with this decision 
came Christmas Eve once more. 

The night had shut down, cold and clear, 
brilliant with stars and full of the subdued 
sparkle of a myriad of frost crystals on shrub 
and tree and bending weed, and Anise sat 
before the open fire in the parlor, busy with 
some trifle that must be finished before the 
morrow, when Godfrey came in from a brisk 
walk, his handsome face all aglow with the joy 
of being with her. 

‘* All alone ?’’ he asked, as he leaned against 
the mantel and looked down into her eyes. 

‘* Yes,’’ she said; ‘‘ alone, yet not alone, 
for I have been thinking of Gottlieb Brent- 
haus.’”’ 

** I too have been thinking of him to-night. 
A year ago he gave his life for me, and now I 


The battle of the storm is done ; 
His victory banner waves the sun, 

I gaze upon the field ; but where 
Are all my roses, big with bloom, 
Deep-laden with their rich perfume, 

That proudly floated on the air, 
Caressed by zephyrs soft and warm, 
Before wild winds presaged the storm ? 


THE ROSE-WRECK. 


THE ROSE-WRECK. 


By GrorGe BIirpseEye. 









give his wealth to you.’’ He placed a small 
package in her hand, and then continued, 
‘** But 1 owe him much more than my life— 
my knowledge of you.”’ 

** Surely that is but little,’’ 
downcast eyes. 
this strange bequest ? 


she said, with 
‘* Tell me, how shall I use 
I can never use it for 
myself. ’’ 

‘** Miss Brooks,”’ he asked, irrelevantly, and 
with a new note in his voice, ‘‘ do you be- 
lieve in destiny ?’" 

‘** Not 
rather in the Christian doctrine of 
nation. Why ?’’ 
face inquiringly. 

‘* Because,’ 


in the heathen sense. I believe 
foreordi- 
And she raised her smiling 
’ said he, with deep intensity— 
*‘and I might have told you this at first—I 
believe that you and I have been destined, or 
foreordained, if you will, from our creation to 
be united. 
dreamed of you and worked and waited for 


you and you only, and now that we have met 


During all my manhood I have 


at last, shall I not claim my own? You know 
I love you; I think I have known and loved 
you always.”’ 

He had imprisoned both her hands in his, 
and as he watched the color deepen in her 
cheeks, and noted how the light in her eyes 
gleamed with love and joy beneath his words, 
he waited for no spoken answer, but clasped 
her in his arms and pressed upon her lips the 
first long, sweet, lover’s kiss. 

And the old bell in the little church-steeple 
rang out upon the frosty air in tones, for them, 
of sweetest melody, and the blessed morrow 
brought the peace and good-will of the Christ- 
Child to all the world. 








Frail petals, torn from broken stems, 

Toss, drifted to the garden-hems, 
Or scattered on the rolling lawn. 

I did not dream, when I, at sight 

Of their full beauty, drew delight, 
They ne’er might grace another dawn. 

I pick strewn petals, one by one, 


Saved from the rose-wreck and the sun. 
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By WILLIAM 


In continuation of my brief descriptions of 
England's foremost war vessels, the ‘* Devasta- 
tion’ follows the ‘‘ Inflexible’’ in importance. 
She has a much lower free-board than the 
‘‘ Inflexible,’? and is armed with four thirty- 
five-ton guns. She has no masts, and with 
her engines of sixty-six hundred and _ thirty- 
seven horse-power she steams between twelve 
and thirteen knots an hour easily. A mast- 
less turret ship of her dimensions is not the 
vessel of all others which an old sailor would 
choose to weather a storm in. The ponder- 
ous armor, the bulky model, the low bul- 
warks, do not presage seaworthiness. But 
she was built as a sea-going ship, capable 
of crossing the North Atlantic in the fiercest 
gales, and despite her appearance, she behaves 
admirably at sea. This was definitely ascer- 
tained by a series of experiments on the ocean, 
when she was accompanied by two ordinary 
masted frigates, the ‘‘ Sultan’’ and the ‘* Agin- 
court.’’ On the first occasion the ‘* Sultan’ 
was her consort, and when forty miles off the 
land they encountered a moderate gale, with 
the wind blowing between forty and forty-five 
miles an hour, the waves being from three 
hundred to four hundred feet long, and from 
fifteen to sixteen feet high. Going head on to 
the sea at about seven knots, both the ‘‘ Sul- 
tan’ and the ‘‘ Devastation’ pitched heavily, 
the latter less than the former. The forecastle 
deck of the ‘* Devastation’’ was repeatedly 
swept by the seas, to each of which she rose 
without labor, and, indeed, it invariably hap- 
pened that the seas broke upon her when she 
was lifting, and the weight of the water on the 
deck while it remained there helped to steady 
her. The maximum angle pitched was seven 
and a half degrees. When she was in com- 


pany with the ‘‘ Agincourt,’’ one of the most 
imposing-looking vessels afloat, with an enor- 
mous free-board, five masts, and a great spread 
of canvas (a much more picturesque ship than 
either the ‘* Devastation’’ or the ‘‘ Inflexible,”’ 


H. R«iperne. 


though utterly inferior in strength), a gale was 
blowing from the north-west, and the two ships 
were tried in almost every position. With the 
sea dead ahead, the ‘‘ Devastation,’’ proceed- 
ing at seven knots, pitched rather more than 
the ‘* Agincourt,’’ and there was a continuous 
rush of water over the forecastle, the capstan, 
anchors, and bitts, churning it into a white 
cataract. Occasionally a solid wall seemed to 
front the vessel, and an enormous wave ad- 
vanced upon her, as if it would overwhelm all 
before it. It flooded aft against the fore tur- 
ret with extreme violence, and after throwing 
a cloud of heavy spray off the turret into the 
air it swept overboard on each side without 
The fore turret 
served, in fact, as a breakwater. One sea 


doing the least damage. 


came on board which was heavier than any 
other. It was lifted up some ten or twelve 
feet above the forecastle and fell heavily on the 
deck, fora moment swamping the fore end of 
the ship. A volume of broken water was car- 
ried up over the fore turret, and the spray was 
lifted over the whole length of the flying deck, 
some of it finding its way down the funnel 
hatchway into the fore stoke-hole. But under 
all circumstances the behavior of the turret 
ship was better than that of the frigate, and 
when the ‘‘ Agincourt’’ was rolling seventeen 
degrees the ‘‘ Devastation’’ was only rolling 
fourteen degrees. 

The English have succeeded in building a 
mastless armored ship with excellent sea going 
qualities, and in the ‘‘ Inflexible’’ the disposi- 
tion of the turrets at diagonal corners gives the 
guns a range which they could not have in any 
other ship. The ‘‘ Thunderer,’’ the *‘ Devas- 
tation,’’ and the ‘‘ Inflexible’’ would be fore- 
most in any naval engagement to-day, and it 
is said of the latter that she alone could sink 
all the vessels of the Channel Fleet, which is 
one of the largest squadrons of the navy, It 
may be asked what would become of a mast- 
less turret ship in mid-ocean should her en- 
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gines break down. She would be to a great 
extent helpless and dependent for succor on 
falling in with some steamer that could tow 
her into port, but not more helpless or depend- 
ent than if she had masts, the experience of the 
merchant steamers of the great trans-Atlantic 
lines showing that under most circumstances 
they, with all their spread of canvas, are in- 
capable of making much headway in case of 
accident to their machinery, the ponderous 
screw astern not only retarding them, but also 
crippling the helm. 

The ill-fated ‘‘ Captain’’ was built in 1869 
to combine the strength of the turret ship with 
the speed and form of the frigate. She had 
two turrets, a low free-board, and a ship’s rig, 
with topsails and top-gallant sails on each of 
her three masts. She was looked upon as the 
highest type of a war vessel, a model for the 
future ; but on the night of September 6th, 
1870, when neither the wind nor the sea was 
heavy, she suddenly went down with all her 
crew, some five hundred men, off Cape Finis- 
terre, from no other cause than her inherent 
instability. 

The ‘‘ Dreadnought’ is a more recent addi- 
tion to the fleet than the ‘‘ Devastation’’ or 
the ‘‘ Thunderer,’’ and is larger than either. 
She is mastless, armed with four thirty-eight- 
ton guns, armored with from eight to fourteen 
inches of iron, and has a speed of four- 
teen knots. Her engines are in two sets, 
separated by bulkheads, so that should one 
set be disabled by rams, torpedoes, or other 
causes, it could be shut off and the ship pro- 
pelled by the other set. 

But the attention of the authorities has not 
been wholly given to vessels of the monitor 
class, and the fleet has lately been increased 
by several ships which combine the turret with 
broadside batteries, and which are especially 
designed as sea-going cruisers, The ‘‘ Nel- 

’* and ‘* Northampton*’ are sister ships, 


son 
two hundred and eighty feet long and sixty 
feet wide, divided into three decks and no less 
than ninety water-tight compartments. The 
armor consists of a belt one hundred and 
eighty-one feet long and nine feet deep, four 
feet being above water and five feet below the 
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water-line. Across the ship at each end of 
the armor belt is an armored bulkhead, and 
the decks also are armored. The armament 
consists of four eighteen-ton guns and eight 
twelve-ton guns on the main deck, with six 
small guns on the upper or spar deck, the 
latter being intended for the destruction of an 
enemy’s torpedoes. ‘The eighteen-ton guns 
are placed on the port and starboard sides, 
two forward and two aft, under the protection 
of an armored bulkhead, and they command 
a cross fire both ahead and astern, or on either 
quarter. The twelve-ton guns are placed four 
on each side of the ship, and are separated by 
splinter screens, which isolate one gun's crew 
from the others. They may be fired by elec- 
tricity, without the exposure of the men. 
There are three masts and a ship's rig. The 
aim in building the ‘‘ Nelson’’ and ‘‘ North- 
ampton’’ has been to give extra strength to the 
vital parts at the expense of the other parts, 
and to increase the offensive power by carrying 
a heavier weight of ordnance. 

The ‘‘ Alexandra’’ is considered one of the 
most satisfactory of the new broadside ships, 
and out of her twelve guns, four, including the 
heaviest, can fire right ahead and _ two right 
astern. She has almost as perfect an ail-round 
fire as is attainable in a broadside armored 
vessel. The battery consists of two twenty- 
The 
two former are placed forward, where they 
have a very wide range, corresponding with 
which is the range of two of the eighteen-ton 
guns aft. These four guns comprise the arma- 
ment of the upper-deck battery. 


five-ton guns and ten eighteen-ton guns. 


To localize 
the effect of shells exploding between decks, 
the main-deck battery is divided in two by an 
armored bulkhead, which forms a continuation 
downward of the forward bulkhead of the 
upper-deck battery. Immediately under the 
upper-deck battery are six eighteen-ton guns, 
three on each side, which are intended for 
broadside fire only. more are 
ranged that they can be fired end on, either 
over the bow or over the stern. The sides of 
the ship are high, the sills of the main-deck 
ports being nine feet and those of the upper- 
deck ports more than seventeen feet above the 
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level of the water. The large area of space 
between the double bottom is divided into 
innumerable cells, which can be kept water- 
tight, or, if desired, filled with water to trim 
the vessel. There are bulkheads between en- 
gines, boilers, magazines, shell chambers, and 
shaft passages. If an enemy on the starboard 
side should succeed in putting a shot or shell 
through the twelve inches of armor and ex- 
plode the boilers, or otherwise disable the en- 
gines, the boilers and engines on the port side, 
which are quite independent of the former, 
would still be competent to propel the ship. 
The bulkheads serve another purpose. They 
not only localize the effect of shot and shells, 
but should a fire break out, they make it possi- 
ble to flood the compartment, without injury 
to the other parts of the ship. The masts are 
hollow, and ventilate the hold. 

The genius of modern science has few better 
exemplifications than such a ship as the ‘* Alex- 
andra,’’ and an inspection of her excites admi- 
ration in no ordinary measure, as we recognize 
the comprehensive forethought, the manifold 
provisions against almost every possible con- 
tingency, and the fertile ingenuity embodied 
in her. 

She was preceded in building by six other 
broadside iron-clads, all of which have been 
satisfactory, though one of them, the ‘‘ Van- 
guard,’’ was sunk by the ram of a sister ship 
in the Irish Sea. Several conditions were im- 
posed on the builders, the principal one being 
that the ships should be armored with eight- 
inch plating at the water-line, six-inch plating 
in the other parts ; that at least one gun be- 
hind armor plates should command every 
point of the horizon ; that the speed should be 
not less than thirteen and a half knots, and 
the draught of water not more than twenty-two 
anda half feet. These conditions were suc- 
cessfully fulfilled. 

After the prevention of invasion, the greatest 
responsibility of the navy in event of war 
would be the protection of England’s com- 
merce on the seas, always a vulnerable point, 
and one upon which the sinister eye of foreign 
diplomacy has been cast with wolfish exulta- 
ticn, Before there was any immediate pros- 
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pect of hostilities between Russia and Great 
Britain in 1878, the former power, it will be 
remembered, had its emissaries in the ship- 
building yards of the Delaware, and had 
bought up and armed several fast steamers, 
which on a declaration of war would have been 
instantly despatched to prey upon the in- 
numerable British merchant vessels approach- 
ing and leaving the American coast. The 
havoc these cruisers might have played is in- 
conceivable. At guerilla warfare of this sort 
England herself would have an advantage un- 
less taken by surprise, and she could select 
from the transatlantic lines alone ten steamers 
superior in speed to any afloat, which, with a 
small armament, could be instantly converted 
into excellent cruisers capable, at discretion, 
of eluding or overtaking an enemy. But a 
strong opinion has been uttered against the 
use of merchant steamers for this purpose, and 
protection by the Royal Navy itself has been 
demanded. 

It has been said that with the Whitehead 
torpedo the great ocean steamers could be 
made self-defensive. The protection of slower 
vessels would be left to the fleet of unar- 
mored cruisers belonging to the navy. The 
latter include several classes, but none of 
them combine the same high rate of speed with 
the coal-carrying capacity necessary for long 
cruises as the transatlantic merchant steamers 
do. The best recorded time is that of the 
‘* Inconstant,’’ which, in bringing news of the 
loss of the ‘‘ Captain’’ from Cape Finisterre, 
was driven the whole distance under full steam, 
and averaged nearly fifteen and a half knots an 
hour for more than twenty-four consecutive 
hours. 

It would be difficult to summarize all the 
features of the navy in the space at our dis- 
posal, but our article would be seriously in- 
complete if it did not mention the dock yards 
and the admirable way they are managed un- 
der the Government. They are at Ports- 
mouth, Chatham, Devonport, Sheerness, and 
Pembroke, and they employ more than sixteen 
thousand men, whose annual wages are over a 
million pounds, or five million dollars. The 
dock or navy yards of the United States are 
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principally used in the distribution of political 
patronage. A few months before election it is 
found that a large number of extra hands are 
Soon after election it is discovered 
But in 


wanted, 
that these are no longer required. 
Great Britain fully eight thousand men are em- 
ployed permanently ; after ten years of service 
they are pensioned, and on reaching the age 
of sixty they are retired. 
excellent, and idlers or drunkards are weeded 


Their characters are 
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out with an impartial hand. Boys are selected 
by competitive examination, and are well tried 
before they are received permanently. We 
began by pointing out a feature in which the 
United States Navy is superior to the British 
Navy—ze., in the education of its officers, 
We conclude by emphasizing a contrast in 
favor of the British, and that is the sagacious 
and rigorously unpartisan administration of its 
dock-yards, 


HIS CHRISTMAS GIFT. 


By BessteE CHANDLER, 


It seems like a hundred years ago, 
That we travelled once through the drifted snow 


To meet round the Christmas-tree. 


You were a child, with a fair, round tace, 


And you hung on the tree, with a shy, sweet grace, 
Your Christmas present for me. 


*Twas a scarlet, beaded pincushion heart, 
Brilliant and shiny—a triumph of art— 


With a bead bird on it 
*Twas bought of a ‘ 


squaw 


a dove. 


’’ (who spoke with a brogue), 


And you said in your note—dear little rogue— 


That you gave it me with your love. 


Well, that little red heart has been with me 


Through distant countries far over the sea, 
Crossed river, mountain and lake ; 


Though never a pin have its tough sides known, 
For the heart was as hard as Pharaoh’s own, 
But I loved it for your sake. 


We're very much older and wiser now, 
We meet with a formal word and bow, 
And many more things we know ; 
We don't hang our hearts on trees, I believe, 
Nor wear them either upon our sleeve ; 


Is it better, I wonder, so? 


The tree is laden with gifts to-night, 

And the colored tapers are gleaming bright. 
And the Christ-Child floats above ; 

But my hoped-for gift isn’t on the tree, 

I want a heart,—will you give it me, 
As you did before, ‘‘ with your love ’’ ? 
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i. 

‘‘] have a letter here from sister Martha,’’ 
said Mr. Heathcote, addressing his wife, ‘‘ in 
which she makes a request that I wish at once 
considered— But where is Irma? I desire 
her to hear it also.’’ 

‘‘ Irma is upstairs sewing. The dressmaker 
did not finish Estelle’s dress to-day. She 
wishes to wear it Thursday night to Mrs. Ball's 
party, therefore she is hard at work upon it, 
in order to have it ready.”’ 

‘‘While Estelle herself sits here reading a 
novel! Wife, I do not like the way you both 
impose on that girl because she is amiable. 
Why does not Estelle finish her own dress ?”’ 

‘* Because she has too many society engage- 





ments to attend to such things. ’”’ 

‘ There it is again! She has plenty of en- 
joyment, while Irma is never allowed to go.”’ 

‘* She is not out yet,’’ was the wife’s reply. 
“Husband, why will you interfere with my 
plans ?” 

‘* How long do you propose keeping her 
secluded ? She is nineteen, older than Estelle 
was when she first went into society. ’’ 

‘* Very different! There was but one then. 
I do not choose to appear with two unmarried 
daughters. She will not be introduced this 
winter. But, Estelle, call your sister, that we 
may hear what your Aunt Martha wishes.” 

A moment later Irma came down, when 
Mr. Heathcote continued : 

‘* My sister has written a very urgent request 
for me to allow one of my daughters to spend 
the winter with her, as she is very unwell, and 
her physician thinks it unsafe for her to be 
alone. I answered the letter immediately, 
promising that one should be at Locust Farm 
within two weeks, It will take some time to 
fit her out for their cold winter. Estelle, you 
being the oldest, would probably be most ac- 
ceptable. Will you please your father, my 
child, by going to your suffering aunt ?”’ 

**Go to that poky old farm, indeed ! 


a9 


Just 





AT GLENMOOR. 


A STORY IN SIX PARTS. 


By Sopure L. ScHENCK, 


when the gay season commences here, too ! 
Why, papa, are you crazy ?”’ 

‘* John, you are beside yourself indeed, to 
ask such a thing when so much is at stake,”’ 
exclaimed his wife in an excited tone. 

** What is at stake ?”’ 

‘* A husband, probably. You know as well 
as I that Clifford Brown, one of the wealthiest 
men in New York, is visiting her now. He is 
decidedly the greatest catch of the season. All 
the girls in her set are wild to get him, yet so 
far he seems partial to Estelle. She must 
therefore stay home.”’ 

‘* Well, I have still another daughter, thank 
Heaven,’’ sighed Mr. Heathcote. ‘‘ Irma, 
will you go to your old aunt ?’’ 

‘* Oh, papa, 1 should be glad to be of ser- 
vice to her. Poor thing! how dreary it must 
be to be ill, and alone with servants! Yes, I 
’ replied Irma. 

‘* But I cannot spare Irma,’’ urged Mrs. 
Heathcote to her husband. ‘‘I have too 
much winter sewing to be done. Martha 


will go,’ 


Steele is a wealthy woman, let her get a com- 
panion or trained nurse. Irma cannot go.’’ 

‘* Wife, Iam going to settle this. Irma is 
willing to go, and that endsit. You can have 
the dressmaker again, as well as advertise for a 
seamstress. Irma has done our family sewing 
too long already. Now she shall have change 
of work as well as change of scene.’”’ 

The evening after the above conversation 
had taken place, Mrs. Lurline, a young widow 
of grace and dignity, sat in the library of a 
splendid mansion on Fifth Avenue. She was 
conversing with her handsome brother, Clifford 
Brown, the owner of the stately residence of 
Glenmoor, a magnificent country-seat in New 
Jersey, and, in short, the possessor of nearly 
five millions. 

‘* Clifford, why did you linger so at Glen- 
moor this season? Society demanded your 
presence here, I think.’’ 

‘*T think not sister ; I was so happy there, 
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I could not come away. However, as we are 
so fortunate in our housekeeper and servants 
there I shall keep it open and go and come as 
I choose. Oh, Clara, how I do long to settle 
down and keep quiet.’’ 

‘* That is just what I wish to talk to you 
about. Indeed,. Clifford, you must marry at 
once, for my own wedding must take place in 
January. Mr. Paulin insists upon it, and I 
long when I resign the charge here to do so in 
favor of your wife. Clifford, you could make 
any girl happy. I know you would be a de- 
voted husband.”’ 

‘* Thank you, dear, for your good opinion, 
but the difficulty lies in making achoice. I 
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am ready now to marry; but who shall it 
be ?”’ 

‘* Clifford, I really thought you smitten with 
Estelle Heathcote’s beautiful face. I am sure 
you think more of her than any one?” 

**T do, but I cannot say I really love her. 
I am afraid to venture until better acquainted. 
Can you assist me to some sage advice ?”’ 

‘* Yes; now you seem to be in earnest | 
will do all I can. But you must look well 
before you leap. I knowa lady teacher in the 
institute where Estelle and her sister graduated. 
I have heard her say one of those girls was sel- 
fish and disagreeable, the other amiable and 
lovely.’’ 

‘* Her sister ?’’ interrupted Clifford. ‘* She 
has none to my knowledge, and I have been 
there often. However, I only know Mr. 
Heathcote by sight, and have not met the 
mother or brother.”’ 

‘* That is strange. She surely has a sister. 
Miss Carter told me ‘ both were beauties.’ ”’ 

Here Mrs. Lurline was summoned to the 
door to speak with a dressmaker she expected 
to sew for her that week. On her return she 
said : 

‘* How strange! Just as we were speaking 
of Estelle Heathcote’s having a sister, evidence 
that she has one arrives. Sarah Green sews 
for that family also. She wishes me to post- 
pone her coming to me for a week, as they are 
obliged to keep her several more days. Miss 
Irma, the youngest daughter, was to have fin- 
ished a party dress for her sister, but is sum- 
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moned to a country home called Locust Farm, 
where her sick aunt, a Mrs. Martha Steele, re- 
sides. Miss Green has to make winter dresses 
for her before she can leave.’’ 

‘* Martha Steele and Locust Farm! There 
is such a lady and place nearGlenmoor, _ Per- 
haps I can see Miss Irma there some time if 
not in her own home.”’ 

**'You can. I want you to promise also to 
see more of Lillian Safford. She is not so 
handsome, but she is very bright and accom- 
plished. Between these three you can finda 
wife if you devote yourself to it.’’ 

**IT will. If you are to marry again and 
leave me so soon I must.’’ 

‘* Promise me this one thing first. Devote 
ten days to each of these three girls, study their 
characters without committing yourself posi- 
tively to either, then take three days to think 
over the matter without seeing them. Weigh 
the case well, then make a definite choice,’’ 

‘* Is that fair to the ladies ? Pay each such 
marked attention when the law only allowsa 
man one wife ?’’ 

‘* Yes ; ‘ All is fair in love and war.’ You 
are peculiarly situated. Every girl lays siege 
to you on account of your wealth. In order 
to make any kind of a choice in so important 


a step you must see them often. Do you 
promise ?’’ 
** Yes, I will do exactlyas you say. Heigh- 


ho! I wonder which it will be? One thing is 
sure, I must see this Irma at her aunt's. As 
for Miss Safford—’’ 

‘* She is away,’* interrupted Mrs. Lurline, 
‘* but will be home by the time the other two 
are weighed in the balance.'’ 

‘* We will leave it so, then. I expect my 
choice will surprise everybody, you and my- 
self included.’’ 


ai. 


The strains of one 
odies filled the air, 
deposited its load of 
Mrs. Ball’s brightly 
Madison Avenue. 

Estelle Heathcote 


of Chopin’s dreamy mel- 
as carriage after carriage 
pleasure-seeking guests at 
illuminated residence on 


looked rarely beautiful in 


rose-colored silk, with lace overskirt and flowers. 
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Clifford Brown was there before she and her 
brother arrived, and at once secured her hand 
for the lanciers, 

Never did Estelle look so well, or appear to 
such advantage, while Clifford felt the influence 
of all this witchery to a remarkable degree. 
He hovered around her all evening ; in waltzes 
and square dances he was her partner. In the 
supper-room he stood near, and finally at part- 
ing told her he would be with her the following 
evening. 

Estelle returned to her home in a flutter of 
delight. She was sure she should win the 
prize. 

For the next week Clifford Brown was with 
Estelle constantly. He took her to places of 
amusement, and out driving behind his elegant 
horses, and before the end of ten days was 
fairly bewildered with the emotions that came 
trooping into his heart. 

They had been to the theatre on the tenth 
evening, and both had enjoyed the play as well 
as each other's society to the greatest extent. 

As Clifford bade her good-by he took her 
hand, and, while holding it, said, ‘* I am sorry 
to say I shall not see you again for some time, 
as I leave the city to morrow, but believe me | 
shall not forget you, but will see you on my 
return as soon as possible.’’ 

He pressed her hand tenderly, then as she 
entered the door of her home raised his hat in 
adieu and passed from sight but not from 
mind, for Estelle found the hours lonely with- 
out him, and treasured the beautiful flowers he 
sent her the next day as a token of coming joy 
on his return. 


III. 


The air was full of a piercing chill as a long 
train sped over a New Jersey railway. A young 
girl Jooked dreamily from the car-window as 
she sat beside her father, who was occupied 
with his daily paper. A lovely face was hers, 
with a soft, fair skin, dark pansy eyes, and hair 
of fluffy gold, Suddenly she seemed to feel 
that some one was watching her, and turning 
she met the quickly averted brown eyes of a 
gentleman on the opposite side of the car. 

‘“ What a handsome man,’’ she thought. 
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‘* He seemed to be looking intently at me. I 
wonder who he is ?”’ 

He was indeed a remarkably fine-looking 
man about twenty-eight years of age. Perfectly 
formed, tall and graceful, with dark English 
whiskers and mustache, languid yet full brown 
eyes, dark brown hair, he seemed in every 
movement a perfect gentleman. 

Several times she caught his eyes as she con- 
versed gayly with her father after he wearied 
of his newspaper. 

On leaving the cars at —— she was some- 
what startled to see the stranger descend at the 
same station and enter a fine turnout, with 
colored driver, evidently waiting his appear- 
ance. As the horses dashed away she again 
met those speaking eyes as she followed her 
father into the carriage her aunt had sent for 
their accommodation. 

We will not linger to describe Mrs. Steele's 
joy at seeing her brother and niece, but will 
only say she gave them a warm welcome to 
Locust Farm, her lonely country home. 

A storm had been brewing several days. 
The clouds scudded across the sky in dark, 
weird forms all the next morning. It was 
Sunday, but as Mrs. Steele was so feeble, and 
Mr. Heathcote’s stay so short, they all re- 
mained at home. 

A bright wood fire blazed cheerily in a broad, 
old-fashioned fireplace, and gathered around 
it they forgot the gloom and cold without, and 
thus hour after hour passed quickly away. 

After a good, substantial, early tea, Mrs. 
Steele and her brother again sought the sitting- 
room with its cosey warmth, but Irma threw a 
white, fleecy wrap over her shoulders and wan- 
dered across the lawn to the gate, on which 
she leaned, wrapped in a deep reverie. 

How still everything was! Nota house in 
sight, only tall, leafless trees, an inky sky, and 
a long country road. 

But somethirg in the distance attracted her 
attention. A horse and rider were approach- 
ing, and at them she gazed abstractedly. They 
drew nearer, when suddenly the color mounted 
to her cheeks as she met the same dark eyes 
encountered the day before. 

She knew that he recognized her also, by his 
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half start, and the conscious, quizzical look that 





flashed upon her as he rode by. 

A heavy fall of snow lay upon the ground 
the next morning—bright, sparkling, beautiful 
snow. Irma was delighted to see it ; so pure, 
so uninterrupted, as it folded meadow and 
grove as far as the eye could reach. 

Mr. Heathcote could linger no longer, as 
business required his presence, so Irma rode 
with him to the station, enjoying the sleigh ride 
so much that it quite diverted her mind from 
the parting. 

On their return the horses still were frisky 
from not having been driven much of late, but 
Irma felt no fear, as she thought the driver, 
Tom, knew how to manage them. 

He certainly did ; but, without warning, a 
large dog leaped from the grounds of an ele- 
gant residence she was admiring as they passed, 
and barked furiously almost under their heels. 
Instantly they shied, reared, plunged, and 
then over went the sleigh, spilling out occu- 
pants and contents, while away dashed the team 
followed by Tom, who not being hurt leaped to 
his feet and started after them on a full run. 

Irma was unhurt also, but being landed in 
a huge drift she was completely covered with 
snow, presenting a ludicrous appearance as she 
hastily gathered up the scattered robes and 
placed herself upon them. 

** Ts it possible you are unhurt ?”’ 
a voice by her side. 


exclaimed 
** Can I be of any assist- 
ance ?"’ 

Irma turned, meeting the same stranger who 
had attracted her attention twice before. 

‘* Thank you, I am safe and sound,"’ she an- 
swered, smiling as she glanced from him to 
her snow-covered garments. 

‘* But what are you? Fay, sprite, or the 
veritable snow queen I used to hear of asa 
boy ?’’ asked the stranger, saucily. 

‘*T scarcely know who or what I am. As 
for myself, in this state of general demoral- 
ization, I am tempted to answer to any name.”’ 

‘** And my disgraceful dog caused all this, ’’ 
returned he, laughingly. 

‘* He surely did. Are you not ashamed of 
him ?”’ 


‘“*I am, decidedly. Miss Heathcote—you 
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see I know your name—lI reside part of the 
year at Glenmoor, as this place of mine js 
called. My name is Brown. I am well 
known by all my neighbors and have met 
Mrs. Steele, your aunt, several times. May | 
not, then, to show my grief at the bad conduct 
of my dog, carry you to Locust Farm? See,” 
said he, pointing to an elegant turnout that 
stood waiting his appearance in the for/e-cochére 
of the superb residence he called his own ; ‘'] 
was just going to drive, and should be delighted 
to serve you.”’ 

** You are very kind ; I shall be most grate- 
ful, as my present quarters are not at all desir- 
able,’’ she replied, merrily. 

‘*T should not. 
them at once.’ 
A moment later the young man handed the 


think 


We will change 


lady and the robes into his own conveyance, 
and taking the lines, for he preferred driving, 
they started on her homeward way. 

A merry ride they had, too. The acquaint- 
ance begun so ludicrously placed them both at 
ease, and before they reached the farm they 
seemed old acquaintances. 

‘** May I call to inquire after your health to- 
morrow ?’’ asked Mr. 
her from the sleigh. 

‘*T should be happy to see you then, or at 
any other time,’* returned Irma. 

‘* A charming girl,’’ thought Estelle Heath- 
cote’s devoted admirer ; ‘‘ merry, amiable, and 
a little beauty. I shall enjoy seeing more of 
the pretty Irma.’’ 

The next day brought more sunshine and 
Mr. Brown, to whom Aunt Martha gave a 
cordial welcome and invitation tor frequent 
visits. 


Brown, as he handed 


As this good lady seemed to improve 
in health through the devoted attentions and 
cheerful society of her young relative, she 
urged her to accept the many invitations for 
winter amusements extended to her by their 
attentive neighbor, who seemed to linger in the 
region unusually long, to the surprise of many. 

So they were often together, sometimes skat- 
ing, sometimes driving, while again a readable 
book or new piece of music would serve as an 
excuse to bring him to the farm. 

Thus ten days went by during which they 
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saw each other constantly ; yet, strange to say, 
Irma had not once suspected that this gentle- 
man she liked so well was the rich Clifford 
Brown so much talked of by her mother and 
sister. Brown was such a common name she 
never connected them in the most remote 
degree. 

It had been a wild, stormy day and the wind 
still howled around the farm-house, yet it did 
not prevent the young man from paying his 
daily visit. 

Mrs. Steele had complained of a headache 
this evening, so had withdrawn early. Thus 
Irma and Clifford were alone. The fire glowed 
warmly on the bright, brass andirons, and they 
had amused themselves first with music, then 
a book, for quite a while. 

At length Clifford drew his chair nearer hers 
and said in a low, tender tone : 

‘‘Miss Irma, I have lingered here so long 
that business matters now demand my pres- 
ence. I leave to-morrow and we shall not 
meet again for some little time. I hope you 
will not forget me in my absence.’’ 

‘*] will not,’’ said Irma, but there was a lit- 
tle grieved thrill in her voice as she choked 
back the sigh that sought to follow. Bravely 
she controlled herself under this sudden sur- 
prise. 

‘“‘T have enjoyed being with you more than 
Ican say, and shall see you again as soon as 
possible.’” He took her hand as he spoke, 
for he was bidding her farewell. 

Again a little hand fluttered in his, again a 


hand was pressed, his dark eyes looking 
regretfully into her blue ones, while saying 
good-by. 


Was that a sob that floated to his ears as he 
closed the door ? 

The young man paused a moment at the 
sound, looked hack, hesitated, then disappeared 
inthe darkness, 


IV. 
A young lady, seemingly absorbed in a book, 
sat in the parlor of her city home. She had 
not heard the door-bell nor noticed the 


splendid-looking man who entered until he 
was beside her. 
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‘Why, Mr. Brown, I am delighted to see 
you,’’ she exclaimed, as she arose and placed 
her beautiful white hand in his. 

‘* Even though I disturb your reading ?"’ 

‘* Yes, even so.’’ 

She raised a pair of thoughtful hazel eyes 
as she spoke, and he thought : 

‘* Beautiful eyes and a perfect hand. 
where will all this end ?” 

‘* What were you reading ?”’ 

**ta** 

** Do you like it?” 

**So much that I never heard you enter.’ 

Then followed a lively conversation on 
different authors, their works and character- 
istics, and Clifford was delighted with the con- 
versational powers of his new inamorata. After 
a while he asked her to play and sing, and was 
enraptured with her magnificent voice, and also 
with the manner in which she touched the in- 
strument. 

He spent a delightful evening with Miss 
Safford, and on leaving invited her to drive 
with him to Central Park the next afternoon. 

The drive was a most pleasant one. The 
sleighing was splendid and his horses seemed 
to fairly fly over the ground. 

Bright and sparkling was the witty repartee 
that met every remark of the young man’s, 
while their low laughter kept time with the 
jingling bells. 

Several other drives followed. Several even- 
ings also found Clifford beside the girl he found 
fascinating, if not beautiful. On the tenth day, 
true to his pledge, he withdrew with the same 
promise of a speedy meeting, although busi- 
ness required his close attention for the next 
few days. 

Again he kept 4er hand a brief minute as 
though loath to part, then with a pressure and 
a half sigh he released it and was gone. 

‘* He is mine, I truly believe it, money-bags 
and all, but especially do I value the money- 
bags,’’ sighed his charming young friend as 
he vanished from sight. 

‘© Three lovely girls! Was ever a man so 
bothered to tell which to choose? Well, I 
have three days to think it over in,’’ thought 
her visitor, as he ran lightly down the steps. 


Oh, 


’ 
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All the way home, for he chose to walk, as 
the air was clear and bracing, his mind dwelt 
upon those three charming friends. 

Finally he reached Fifth Avenue, and seeking 
his own room he quickly prepared for his 
night’s rest. 
his mind. 


Then suddenly one face arose to 
He sought to banish it and think 
of the others, but invariably his thoughts re- 
turned to that particular one. 

** Why is this ?”’ heasked himself before he 
finally fell asleep. ‘‘ Why is it that the very 
last face I think of every night should be the 
face of that one girl ?”’ 

V. 

Three days passed. Three days of solemn 
reflection. Three days in which one only 
seemed to fill heart and thought. 

** Have you decided, brother ?’’ asked Mrs. 
Lurline, anxiously, as they met at breakfast. 

‘*T have, and may God bless my choice !’’ 

** Which is it ?’’ 

** That remains a secret. 
in due time.” 


You shall know 


That night one of the three young ladies he 
had been so devoted to was delighted to re- 
ceive a call from Clifford Brown. 

How tenderly he greeted her. How his eyes 
shone with the light of a strange, unsuppressed 
admiration. As she sought to withdraw her 
hand he retained it, leading her to a sofa and 
taking a seat upon it beside her. 


** You do not know how I have longed to 


see you. This separation has revealed to me 
a secret. May I tell you of it?” 
" ‘Vea,* 


‘* Darling, it has told me how dearly I love 
you. I have come to-night to speak of this 
love and to ask you to returnit. Dearest one, 
could you love me and be my own dear wife ?”’ 

A shy look from lovely eyes, a slight pres- 
sure from little fingers that lay in his own 
was followed by a close embrace and a long, 
first kiss. Ah, it seemed as if 
** Their spirits rushed together at the touching of 

the lips.”’ 

The next day Clifford Brown sought the 
lady’s father and asked consent to their mar- 
riage. It was gladly given, even to the wed- 
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ding taking place at an early date, as well as 
solemn secrecy to be observed concerning it, 
The two men had a long private interview jp 
which all preliminaries were satisfactorily ar. 
ranged, 


VA, 


Invitations had been sent to a select panty 
to spend the Christmas holidays at Glenmoor, 
Mr. Clifford Brown’s elegant country home, 

Mr. Heathcote’s family were invited and 
sent their acceptance with delight. Then, with 
visions of perfect bliss as the future Mrs, 
Brown, Estelle purchased an elegant wardrobe 
and counted the days before the wished-for 
visit. 

Mr. and Mrs. Safford and daughter also re- 
ceived invitations. Lillian's face wore a look 
of gratified pride and joy. It was a very happy 
girl who made extensive preparations for the 
greatest event of her life. 

Glenmoor was a perfect blaze of light, both 
grounds and mansion, when the gala nigh. 
arrived. All day guests had driven to the porte- 
cochére, and now, amid laughter and music, 
a party of magnificently dressed ladies and gen- 
tlemenwere gathered around a large, glittering 
Christmas-tree loaded with lovely gifts to be 
distributed later by the host. 

One gift alone enchanted every eye. It was 
a magnificent necklace from which large, flash- 
ing diamond pendants were hanging. This, 
it had been announced by an intimate family 
friend, was to be presented by Mr. Brown 
to one of the young lady guests. 

Fstelle’s heart gave a delighted flutter when 
she heard these words, and Mrs. Heathcote’s 
eyes sought hers with a gratified expression, 
that said as plainly as words : 

‘* That necklace is sure to be yours !’’ 

Mrs. Safford and Lillian also seemed to linger 
over those flashing diamonds, while a glad 
light shone in the eyes of each. 

Mrs. Steele and Irma had adso been invited, 
and both had looked forward with pleasure to 
this delightful evening. Irma, plainly though 
prettily dressed in white of some soft material, 
had entered a short time before, much to Mrs. 
Heathcote’s and Estelle’s amazement. 
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CHRISTMAS EVE 


They also stepped up and examined the 
precious gems, while Irma whispered softly to 
her aunt, ‘*‘ Are they not exquisite ?"’ 

Soon the many gifts began to be distributed, 
while Christmas salutations and merry laughs 
and jokes abounded, as each guest present 
had been remembered. 

Whose, then, was to be the fairylike diamond 
necklace ? 

Finally the family friend again spoke, and 
to his words all listened attentively, 

‘‘] wish to announce that our happy host 
will now take great pleasure in presenting this 
truly magnificent diamond necklace to the 
most amiable and charming of his lady guests. 
After this presentation the company will re- 
main quiet until summoned a few minutes later 
to a room on the opposite side of the hall 
where Mr. Brown himself is to receive a valuable 
gift from the hands of one of his own guests.’’ 

As this gentleman ceased speaking Mr. 
Brown stepped smilingly forward, and taking 
the sparkling necklace from its satin nest, he 
turned toward the spot where Estelle stood 
with eyes of eager delight fastened upon him, 
advanced—fassed her, stepped on to where the 
waiting, expectant Lillian stood—jfassed her, 
and with a low bow and look of deepest ten- 
derness and admiration, and a few low mur- 
mured words clasped it around the neck of shy 
and blushing Irma Heathcote. 

Then wnile a buzz of astonishment filled 
the room the host withdrew from one door and 
three others slipped unnoticed through another. 

No pen can describe the strange emotions of 
anger, chagrin, and envy that filled the heart 
of Estelle while these things were passing. 

Her mother instantly drew near her, whisper- 
ing at once consoling words and angry denun- 
ciations of her more fortunate sister. 
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Suddenly the band began to playa lively 
air, and obeying the signal all crossed the hall 
toa room garlanded with evergreens, bright 
with flowers, and radiant with light. 

A floral bell was suspended at one end be- 
neath an arch of flowers, and on one side of it 
stood Mr. Heathcote with a strangely happy 
look upon his benevolent features. 

As the party entered he advanced one step 
to meet them, saying : 

‘* My friends, on this merry Christmas eve, 
I take great pleasure in meeting you here. We 
have enjoyed at the hands of our host a delight- 
ful hour, and I shall now endeavor to return 
some of our joy to him while I present to him 
one of the choicest treasures I have on earth, 
a Christmas gift to gladden his heart, I trust, 
forever.”’ 

As he ceased speaking the band struck up a 
wedding march, and then a clergyman slowly 
entered in his priestly robes, followed by— 
could it be?—yes, it surely was, Clifford 
Brown, their host, with a lovely white-robed 
bride upon his arm beneath whose costly veil 
gleamed the splendid diamond necklace so 
lately presented to Irma. 

Mrs. Heathcote gave one startled look at 
Estelle. Estelle flashed back a despairing one 
at Mrs. Heathcote, while her white lips mur- 
mured the single word —‘‘ Irma !’’ 

Yes, it was Irma who stood before them—a 
bride—the bride of the man they had termed 
‘* the greatest catch of the season.’’ 

The marriage vows were soon spoken, and 
as the clergyman asked, ‘‘ Who giveth this 
woman to be married to this man?’’ Mr. 
Heathcote stepped forward, and taking Irma’s 
hand gave it into the keeping of her husband, 
a Christmas gift that every man present felt to 
be a gift far better than gold. 


A WALL BETWEEN. 


By Tuomas S, CoLiier. 


The beggar at the palace gate 
By silver is made rich and great : 
The king within, grown stern and cold, 


Is poor amid his hoarded gold. 
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A SOCIAL 


DIPLOMAT. 


A Novetettre. By Frora Apams Dar -inc. 


CHAPTER X. 


Colonel Gilroy read Elsa’s letter, and taking 
one of his visiting-cards returned it by the 
messenger with the following words: ‘‘ Will 
call to-morrow, twelve M.”’ 

‘*Who is that letter from?’ Mrs. De Foe 
asked, impatiently. 

‘* You can read it if you desire informa- 
tion,’’ Gilroy said, in a hard tone, as he hand- 
ed the innocent-looking missile, which proved 
heavy artillery in effect. 

A letter is often like a shell sent forth, burst- 
ing with deadly results where least expected. 
Gilroy had experience enough to brace up to 
meet the domestic shock from a defensive 
standpoint, but to his utter amazement calm 
instead of tempest possessed Mrs. De Foe, so 
far as words were concerned, but with pallid 
lips and figure trembling with emotion, she 
said, slowly : 

‘* Why have you deceived me regarding your 
wife ?”’ 

‘*T was deceived myself,”’ replied Jack, ‘* I 
did not suppose she cared a straw for me, for 
she has given no sign for over five years, but 
now that she has, it will have to be respected. 
She is a woman of great courage, a living force 
of results when she is fully aroused.’’ 

‘She is a woman of sense,’’ Mrs. De Foe 
replied ; nor was she able to disguise that the 
opinion Mrs. Gilroy had expressed in the let- 
ter was agreeable and appreciated ; “‘ but, Jack, 
you have treated me very badly. 1 have been 
a good friend to you and this is my compen- 
sation.’’ A flood of tears closed the sentence 
with a sob, followed by words that touched 
Jack Gilroy’s heart more than he dared admit. 
” she continued, ‘‘ her 
claim is better than mine. You are rich 
enough now to enjoy the honor of her love, 
and will easily forget me, and my regrets will 
be few as hers have been in the past.’’ 

Gilroy fully realized he could not please two 
women ; he must choose between them. He 
felt he was in the entanglements of dishonor, 


‘** Go back to your wife, 


but, true to his nature, he trusted to ‘ luck” 
to untangle the web of complication. He was 
more embarrassed than if reproaches had been 
showered upon him ; he could not understand 
Mrs. De Foe’s passive acceptance ; he was 
pained to see her tears, but surprised when she 
calmly said: ‘‘ It is ended between us. Our 
path in life will be separated. You must go 
your way, I will go mine. We will not quar. 
rel. You have been kind to me, and I appre- 
ciate it all, and do not find it in my heart to 
condemn you for my present unhappiness, 
We will forget !’’ 

Colonel Gilroy attempted to offer words of 
consolation, but with a gesture of impatience, 
she said, sharply : ‘‘ Do not talk to me now, 
I beg you to leave me alone with my sorrow,” 

‘* No, Iam to remain until we understand 
the situation,’’ hereplied. ‘‘ There is but one 
thing for me to do. A wife is a forcible argu- 
ment to enforce proprieties ; there must be no 
scene. We must avoid scandal.’’ 

** Do not distress yoursel! ; there will be no 
scene. I will be as dignified as ladies in 
refined society are. I shall not disappoint 
your wife in the high estimate she has awarded 
me. I shall see her, but I must say I think 
it rather late in the chapter to introduce this 
new character.”’ 

For an hour longer they talked of the future, 
then parted as lovers forever. 

* * * K * 

At the appointed hour Elsa received her hus- 
band with easy, graceful dignity, and listened 
eagerly as he said: ‘‘ From this hour, Elsa, 
life is real. I am your reality. Your di- 
plomacy won Mrs. De Foe’s favor and has set- 
tled the business. She gave me up like a 
hero. Somehow it seemed almost too easily 
accomplished. I fancy she found consolation 
in the Wheelock balm you so sweetly offered 
to her wounded heart. I hope you will be 
kind to her, and through your diplomatic art, 
make her the wife of the old senator in com- 
pensation for her loss.’’ 

‘Ido not fancy, Jack, she considers her 
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loss irreparable. She will be easily con- 
soled.”’ 

‘‘T have been very weak, but there are many 
extenuating circumstances to plead for me.’’ 

“Ves, Jack, but you should never com- 
promise honor ; the price is too great.”’ 

At that moment Mrs. De Foe’s card was 
handed to Mrs. Gilroy. 

‘You must go now, Jack, but come and 
dine with me this evening. I do not suppose 
you care to meet Mrs. De Foe ?’’ 

‘* No ; I beg to be excused in this early stage 
of the game. She will recognize ‘ The Wife's 
Victory’ instead of ‘The Wedding March,’ 
and [am not quite ready to face the music, 
Au revoir,”’ he said, gayly, as he made his hur- 
ried departure. 

Mrs. Gilroy received Mrs. De Foe with cor- 
dial politeness, asked her to waive ceremony 
and go to her parlor to spend the morning. 
‘“We can converse there uninterruptedly. 
Our topic is not public.’ 

‘‘T have a desire to explain my position to 
you freely,” Mrs. De Foe replied, ‘* and glad- 
ly avail myself of the present opportunity. ’’ 

They went to Mrs. Gilroy’s parlor with the 
easy familiarity of old acquaintances. ‘They 
spoke of general topics for a few moments. 
Then Mrs. De Foe introduced the subject near 
and dear to both hearts. 

‘*T read your letter to Colonel Gilroy. I 
value your good opinion of me and desire to 
maintain it by assuring you I have been more 
deceived than deceiving in this unhappy 
affair. ’” 

‘IT believe you implicitly, Iattach no blame 
toyou. I know my husband’s weakness and 
his matrimonial offences, but am willing to 
condone—to ignore the past and make a new 
future. He has been with me this morning. 
We have decided upon our plans.”’ 

‘**T, too, shall ignore the past,’’ Mrs. De 
Foe said, proudly, ‘‘ and make a new future.”’ 

‘Yes, anda brilliant future to secure honor 
and happiness. You have wealth and beauty 


, 


—both powerful auxiliaries.’’ 

‘‘ Wealth is mine but I do not claim beauty. 
I presume if I marry my position will be as- 
sured,”’ 
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‘“* Yes ; 1 am told a senator stands not only 
willing but waiting to make you his wife. ”’ 

‘*I cannot imagine to whom you refer,’’ 
Mrs. De Foe said, in a tone inviting the desired 
information. 

‘“*T am told Senator Wheelock aspires to the 
honor. Will his aspirations be fruitless ?’’ 

‘* He must decide the question for himself. 
There are no obstacles to make it complicated 
or obscure if he desires to make me his wife. ’’ 

‘* T hope you will entirely forget the episode 
wherein my husband has brought unhappiness 
to your life.’’ 

** Be assured, Mrs, Gilroy, the past will soon 
bea memory. You will never find a rival in 
me ; the sacrifice is complete without reserva- 
tion. ‘There are no half measures with me, 
when my pride is wounded and I have suffi- 
cient left to crush every other sentiment,’’ Mrs. 
De Foe said, with earnestness. 

The two ladies parted without the slightest 
ill feeling, with the promise to see each other 
again at an early day. 

**T wonder if her loss is my gain,’’ Elsa 
asked, when she found herself alone, but the 
question remained unanswered. 


CHAPTER XI. 


The following evening Senator Braintree 
called to hear the latest report of a remarkable 
case of social diplomacy. 

‘* Did you both tell all you knew?’’ he 
asked, after having listened to the conference 
between wife and widow. 

‘* Oh, no, * reserved knowledge is reserved 
strength.’ By tacit consent we passed over the 
unpleasant passages. We indulged in general- 
ities. There was no conflict of opinion. I 
do not discover there is much sentiment on the 
part of either, and the evident willingness ex- 
hibited to accept the situation without protest 
indicates very little strength of affection.’’ 

‘*She may have strong convictions like 
yourself, and be able to make heroic sacrifices 
upon the plane of duty,’’ Senator Braintree 
said, with a quizzical look. 

‘* My opinion is she is quite thoroughly con- 
vinced she will console herself by accepting 
senatorial honors. Such a step in the social 
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ladder of calculations leads men and women to 
hold strong convictions, and make many sac- 
rifices to reach the desired goal.”’ 

‘* T know one little lady,’’ he replied, ‘‘ who 
refused every overture in that direction, and 
threw away her chances of happiness for an 
idea. I pray God she may never be made to 
regret her convictions regarding duty were so 
positive ; but should she repent the mantle of 
protection shall be her panoply. She will not 
be able to disguise her regrets, for as a fraud 
she is worthless. ’’ 

** But if we are ona foreign mission your 
opportunities will be abridged in making dis- 
coveries. You will have to accept my version 
of affairs, and it will be my policy to make life 
rose-colored through my letters. ”’ 

‘* Yes, Elsa, but letters are heart-talkers. I 
can read your heart like an open book through 
the medium of your pen. But, really, do you 
favor a foreign mission ?”’ 

‘* Yes, we had best be with strangers for a 
few years. I do not seek St. James’s Court. 
A third or fourth-rate position will be the 
height of Jack’s attainments. You know he is 
not remarkable for sagacity or diplomacy.’’ 

‘* But you can give him the benefit of your 
influence,’” Senator Braintree said. ‘* Your 
intuitive knowledge is great, your tact mar- 
vellous. You can make Gilroy a success—he 


has confidence in your power and avill appre- 


ciate your diplomacy.’’ 

‘* Confidence is a commodity at market value 
in his life, but what I wish for I work for, and 
since I have again taken him into my life for 
better or for worse, I intend to make him emi- 
nently respectable. ”’ 

‘*T wish you success ; but what disposition 
are you to make of Mrs. De Foe? I am curi- 
ous to know where you are to relegate her 
with her matrimonial and official aspirations.’’ 

‘* A husband will be her reward,’’ Elsa said 
with a smile, ‘‘ one higher in the social ladder 
than Jack. She is in just the state of mind 
when a woman needs occupation, and a hus- 
band will fill her life with care if not happi- 
ness. I consign her to Senator Wheelock, he 
will be compensation. ”’ 

“* But will they agree to the disposal you are 
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pleased to make of the middle-aged aspirants 
for wedlock ?’’ 

** That is to be decided. You must help 
me. With the combination we have it is safe 
to assume results will be obtained.’’ 

‘* You are a great diplomat, Elsa, but you 
seem deficient in love. You seem to regard 
marriage as a business transaction.’’ 

‘* So it is—the greatest transaction of human 
life. But there are men and women who do 
not by nature or practice demand the tender- 
ness of love. ‘To such availability and respect- 
ability should be sought ; such natures have 
more jealousy than love,’’ 

‘* But, Elsa, who can separate jealousy from 
love? A person must love to be jealous, or 
so we are taught to believe.’’ 

‘*T can analyze love,’’ Elsa replied, ‘‘ but 
not jealousy. It is possible I do not love 
sufficiently well to know the sentiment. I do 
not moralize or theorize, but philosophize ; | 
seem to have sacrificed my finer sensibilities, I 
have been the victim of domestic treason, but 
I demand, nevertheless, that conventional forms 
shall be observed, and the appearance of re- 
spectability maintained, whether it be genuine 
or false. I shall never be jealous of Jack. My 
pride has been wounded more than my heart; 
he can never hurt my feelings again.”’ 

‘* You are a wonderful woman, Elsa.’’ 

‘* No, a common-sense woman made prac- 
tical through the heart. I could love. I am 
capable of great affection ; but did you ever 
think, senator, that love is ‘ the poison of life,’ 
to waste the heart and wear the body? Still 
there is a remedy for disappointed love, an 
anodyne for neglect. The application may be 
severe, but the result is effectual. I have 
demonstrated the power.”’ 

‘* Tell me the curative, Elsa.’ 


? 


** Indifference ! 


** A word, my dear child, easily pronounced 
but not easily applied.”’ 

At that moment Colonel Gilroy entered and 
received welcome. Elsa left the gentlemen 
alone to speak to her maid, but in fact to make 
opportunity for them to speak with each other 
alone regarding personal affairs. 

**T leave for the West, to-night, senator ; 
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you must look after Elsa and the foreign mis- 
sion for me,’’ Colonel Gilroy said, with an air 
of confidence. 

“Does Mrs. De Foe return to the West with 
you, Jack ?”’ 

‘*Oh, no, I am no longer on escort duty. 
I go back to look after some personal affairs. 
We have dissolved partnership, and some 
changes are necessarily involved before I leave 
for Europe.” 

‘* You have acted wisely, Jack, and I trust 
you will continue to do so. Never deceive 
Elsa ; she will be your truest friend.’’ 

‘*She helped me wonderfully in breaking 
with Mrs. De Foe. She made the case so 
plain no lawyer was necessary, for there was no 
point left for argument ; besides, she reached 
the madam by a few well-chosen words of 
praise that struck home ; but the climax was in 
offering old Wheelock by way of compensa- 
tion. When Mrs. De Foe made me _ her 
chosen knight, he had not won his senatorial 
honor, but now he is worthy of her steel, and 
she is welcome to her conquest.’’ 

‘* Was she much surprised at the dénouement 
of affairs ?”’ 

‘ Apparently not. Elsa’s praise made her 
respect her opponent ; besides, 1 made a point 
in the game by telling Mrs. De Foe Elsa was 
a whole orchestra of possibilities when defend- 
ing honor, There has been a wheel within a 
wheel the past two months in our domestic 
machinery in the Western home, a disturbing 
influence in the form of a mighty pretty French 
girl, a niece of the late Mr. De Foe, who is 
visiting her aunt. She has greatly interested 
me, and it seems the aunt is more than half 
jealous of the niece; but under my careful 
manipulation a domestic cyclone was averted ; 
it was plainly manifest Mrs. De Foe has a 
will of her own. I hate arguments and scenes, 
and that outburst of temper on her part recon- 
ciled me to a foreign mission or a transfer to 
old Wheelock. You will see by this confes- 
sion everything was propitious for the present 
state of affairs, ”’ 

“Will you see the niece on this Western 
trip ?”’ 

“Probably, for she is at the home of Mrs, 


De Foe. I believe, however, she is to return 
to France as soon as she finds suitable escort.’’ 

“*T hope, Jack, you will not volunteer for 
this duty,’’ the senator said, with a half smile 


~ of contempt. 


**T shall neither volunteer nor refuse. I am 
a non-resistant in the hands of ladies. I allow 
them to manage me to suit their own caprices 
and whims. I have found from experience 
that any man who attempts to thwart a woman 
when under the influence of either loses his 
labor.”’ 

‘*T hope you will always treat Elsa honor- 
ably, and Mrs. De Foe kindly, but give other 
ladies a wide margin.’’ 

‘*T intend to treat Mrs. De Foe with every 
consideration. She made my fortune tor me ; 
but the greatest kindness I can do her is to 
leave her alone. The best thing for me to do 
is to go abroad and turn over a new leaf in my 
domestic history.’’ 

**T agree with you; there is no doubt but 
your appointment will soon be sent to the 
Senate and quickly confirmed. There is no 
great opposition, How many days will you 
be away ?”’ 

‘* Not more than ten.’ 

“IT will care for Elsa. Iam very proud of 
her. She will beof sterling value to you in 
your new life.”’ 

Senator Braintree said good-morning, leav- 
ing husband and wife alone to discuss the 
Western trip. 

That night Elsa was alone, Jack travelling 
with new ideas, new relations, toward the set- 
ting sun. 

Before leaving Washington he had privately 
sent a telegram to Miss Natalie De Foe appris- 
ing her of his return, and the pleasing fact that 
a desirable escort had been found to take her 
to Dunkirk. 

Elsa promised to write of affairs in Washing- 
ton, and upon the whole he regarded himself 
an extremely fortunate man under the guiding 
influence of three attractive women. A poeti- 
cal, charming wife to assure his honor, a rich 
widow to secure his fortune, and a beautiful 
girl to love. Colonel Gilroy’s motto in life 
he practised and believed, ‘‘ The sure path 
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toward moral restraint lies not through slavery 
but liberty.”’ 

The day before his return to Washington he 
received the following letter from Elsa : 


‘“‘ EppirT House, WASHINGTON, D.C. 

*€ My DEAR JACK: Yesterday I received the in- 
closed note from Senator Braintree : 

‘* SENATE CHAMBER, 5 P.M. 

** My DEAR ELsa: Jack’s appointment is con- 
firmed. I give you my best wishes, with the earnest 
hope you may find your new life agreeable, and to 
the fullest extent realize all your anticipations. 

** Your sincere friend, 
**T. H. BRAINTREE. 


“The day after your departure I called on Mrs. 
De Foe. We drove to the Soldiers’ Home, then 
went to the Capitol. We sent our cards to Senator 
Braintree. He went to Senator Wheelock’s seat, 
held a conference, both looked pleased and showed 
much alacrity in reaching the gallery. The widow 
was armed with attraction and was really very cap- 
tivating. 
evident the senator was susceptible to her charms. 
Our lunch with them was very delightful. 


We gave her every opportunity, for it was 


In ap- 
preciation of the pleasure, I invited both to dine 
with me the next evening and arranged for Senator 
Wheelock to bring Mrs. De Foe (as she is now with- 
out escort), He showed his appreciation of the 
honor conferred by sending us each an elegant bas- 
ket of flowers, with his card in bold relief, as if 
proud of the honor. 
affair in my parlor. 
at a distance and fully approves of a foreign mis- 
My 
opinion is they will be married before the close of 
the session. She will return home a willing bride, 
under favorable conditions for honor and happiness. 


Our dinner was a private 
The old senator admires you 


sion, for he is intent upon a home mission. 


** T shall be ready to accompany you as soon as it 
is necessary for you to leave. 


Yours, faithfully, 
“Bsa.” 

Elsa sent a long letter to Senator Braintree 
in reply to his note announcing Jack’s confir- 
mation : 

‘Thanks, dear senator, for your devotion and 
good wishes. I appreciate both. I also appreciate 
that alienation from a husband with or without cause 
is always disastrous to a loving, gentle woman. I 
have temporized long enough and find rest in action. 
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An extraordinary animation is discernible in my 
life. A feverish energy sustains me, and the sweet 
approval of conscience is my support. Ah, senator, 
it is so much easier to think of the past than of the 
future, to remember what I have been than to re- 
solve what I will be. Howtrue itis the most heter- 
ogeneous and complex sentiments may at the same 
time exist in the human heart and control action. 
I have not conceit enough to flatter myself Jack 
will be true, for you know inconstancy is his beset- 
ting sin, but I do know he can never humiliate me 
as he has. There were neglects and wounds deeper 
than serpent’s sting, and broken promises that turned 


all the ardent love of early wedlock to hate, yet 


neither one nor all of those wrongs is sufficient to 
constitute a moral or legal excuse for a wife to leave 
her husband. 
moderately happy, conjugal pair. 


In our new life we will pass for a 
I do not even 
feel resentment for the past, or curiosity regarding 
The 
You, 
dear senator, are my friend, my hero, my romance. 


the future, so far as any female is concerned. 
poison of regret is eradicated from my nature. 


I have loved you from childhood and shall forever 
with my tenderest, my holiest affection. 
“LSA.” 


The day Elsa wrote Jack she received the 
following note from him : 


‘“My DEAR Esa: I am ev voute to Washington. 
Will be with you to-morrow night. My business 
affairs in the West are all favorably adjusted. I 
am truly grateful for Braintree’s interest in my 
appointment, and well pleased with the result. A 
young lady has been placed under my care to 
deliver to her friends She is pretty 
and agreeable, and is a wonderful aid to me in 


in France. 


speaking French and German. Her society is 
really very valuable at present, and I am only 
too glad to utilize her knowledge in my own 

She is bright, 
She will not join 


advancement and your pleasure. 

vivacious, talented and refined. 
us until the day we sail, but like a dutiful husband 
I make you aware of the intention without delay. 
In this instance there is no objection. She is nota 
discontented wife seeking new fields of glory, nora 
desolate widow seeking new conquests, nor a be- 
lated maiden. Her only weakness is she is fond 
of me and I reciprocate. She is ardent and impul- 
sive, but all her impulses are sweet and true. 

‘* Hoping to see you soon, I am always, your 

* TACK.” 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 





“CORRUPTIO OPTIMI PESSIMA.” 


By Wititram C. RIcHarps. 


When statesmen, trained to virtue in their youth— 
Grown proud with power, with ambition hot, 
Mistake, at length, for virtue what is not, 

And deck fair falsehoods in the dress of truth— 
The State no greater hazard runs, in sooth ! 
Then, the ripe fruit of years begins to rot, 

Where beauty shone, there spreads a leprous spot ; 
To challenge honest wrath, and quench all ruth. 
Whereas the worm feeds in the sunniest peach, 
We gauge its ruin by its fair pretence, 

And spurn rich wine in ferment till it sours. 

Vain to our ear is eloquence of speech, 

That breathes dishonor to our keener sense— 
When in pollution trail else peerless powers. 
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AFTER-THOUGHTS OF A VISIT ABROAD. 


When we arrived at the mature age of fifteen 
we planned our future course, which we re- 
solved to follow as soon as a few more years 
made us independent of parental restriction. 
We had intense longings to travel—to see all 
parts of the world. We read all books of 
travel we could lay our hands on. Of course 
we should never marry. We would teach, 
and earn and lay up money as soon as of in- 
dependent age. 
we would spend the next in travelling, 


All we could save one year 
When 
that was exhausted we would teach another 
year and provide for a second journey, and 
soon. When we should be well advanced in 
years we hoped we should have visited all parts 
of the world and be as renowned as Ida Pfeiffer, 
the only person we had then heard of who 
carried out such a plan. 

There is no way now of telling what a won- 
derful career might have been ours if—well, 
at the advanced age of eighteen ‘‘a change 
came o’er the spirit of our dreams.’’ A 
“second Daniel came to judgment,’’ exposed 
the weakness of all the plans we had supposed 
so firmly established, and, with a wisdom we 
could not gainsay or resist, convinced us that 


duty (ah, what a wonderfully convincing 
word that is!) required us to deny ourselves, 
take up the cross, and, instead of roaming 
over all the world, found a home fora mis- 
sionary in the Far West. 

For nearly fifty years we have found our- 
selves retaining the old longing to visit other 
countries, and not without now and then faint 
hopes that some time a way might be opened 
to gratify this desire. But the years rolled on, 
so full of care and responsibility, with no time 
to spare for travelling, until we had passed 
far over the allotted threescore years and ten, 
when we relinquished our last hope of foreign 
travel. 

And at this late day, when we had given 
up all hope, we have crossed the ocean,? 
seen something of England, Scotland, and 
Wales, with a small view of poor, poverty- 
stricken Ireland, and after a stormy passage 
home are indulging in looking back to the 
beautiful country we have left behind us, and 
even, so soon after leaving, longing to return 
by and by and enjoy more fully the many 
pleasures it offers. 

The great kindness, the true English hospi- 
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tality that met us in our way as we made our 
rapid flight across the dear old mother country, 
and through Scotland and Wales, the loving 
friends we found, will never be forgotten. 
While we write they all are passing before our 
mind. 
much more than was expected. 
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It was all—this loving-kindness—so 
It is hard to 
feel that in all probability we can never go to 
them again. 

For a while our visit to the old country must 
lie mixed and fragmentary in our minds, but 
after a few weeks each place and incident will 
rise often before us and find their own proper 
position. 

The old cathedrals—where the monks in the 
earlier ages left all that God intended we 
should enjoy of comfort, beauty, and friend- 
ship, to shut themselves in those cold cloisters 
to meditate in unspeakable misery and dis- 
comfort—the old ruins, the stately castles, the 
pleasant towns, the pretty hamlets that we con- 
stantly passed, will often rise before us, 

Glancing over to Scotland, we again look 
across to ‘‘ Ellen’s Isle,’ 


, 


and recall the scene 
which Scott portrays when the lost huntsman 
sends his bugle notes across the water, and 
‘* A damsel guider of its way, 
A little skiff shot to the bay ;” 
then pausing, as if again she sought to catch 
the distant strain, 
‘** With head upraised, and look intent, 
And eye and ear attentive bent, 
In listening mood she seemed to stand, 
The guardian Naiad of the strand.” 

During our short stay in Great Britain we 
had little opportunity of forming a just estimate 
of the home life of the people, or to gain any in- 
sight into their domestic economy and manage- 
ment. ‘Travelling with one whose engagements 
called fora lecture every evening, or preach- 
ing every Sabbath, remaining only a few hours 
out of every twenty-four in one town or city, 
could give us very little opportunity of forming 
a just opinion of things which attracted atten- 
tion in the hotels. 

But we were struck with what must bea 
correct impression. We think that economy 
is far more strictly practised than one ever 
sees it in the same position in American life. 
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We are not quite prepared to say that in some 
respects we would care to see this copied in 
every particular in our American life. The 
small portions laid on each plate, the exact 
quantity, enough for once helping for each 
person present, in meat, butter, or ‘‘ sweets,” 
were apt to make one shrink from asking, like 
Oliver Twist, for ‘‘ more.’’ But in a short 
time we began to see that, although the quan- 
tity of each kind was less bountiful than with 
us, yet the variety was greater than we were ac- 
customed to, If one enjoys a frequent change 
of plates and a variety of ‘‘ entrée’’ rather than 


two or three more substantial dishes, this part 


of what is, we think, the English custom, 
would be very agreeable. 

We do not think the English cooking is as 
fine, 


even in the best hotels, as can be fur- 


nished with us. Large pieces—joints, hams, 


cooked, but in 
chops, steaks, and all that is broiled, or, as 


they say, 


etc.—are remarkably well 
‘ orilled,’’ we excel them. 


The desserts, or ‘‘ sweets,’’ as they are 
called, are entirely different from what we are 
accustomed to. Pies we never saw until we 
reached home; tarts and puddings are the 
usual dessert. 
filled with 


not lavishly 


A deep dish lined with pastry, 
gooseberries, plums, or cherries, 
sweetened, and usually some kind 
Doubt- 
less if we could have stayed longer at any one 


of pudding, is served at the same time. 
hotel we should have found a greater variety, 
in the course of a week, and therefore we are 
not prepared to feel that our statement is abso- 
lutely correct. 

But in attendance at the table the English 
We found 
than from any other nation. 


excel us. more German waiters 
They are obliged 
to go through two or three years’ training be- 
fore they can take the place of head waiter. 
They must be able to speak in French, Eng- 
lish, and German, certainly if preparing for 
hotel service. In their training for first-class 
waiters much skill and taste in folding napkins 
is required, and we have never been at any 
public table where they were folded alike at 
a fan, curiously 
folded knot or a fanciful pocket, in which a 


each meal—a_ crown, or 


piece of bread was laid, were the most common. 
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Early rising is a habit that has been a 
part of our life, and so we were usually in 
our little parlor, where we had our meals, 
before the housemaid had completed her morn- 
ing’s labor, and were much interested in the 
methodical way with which she brought order 
out of confusion. The grate was first cleaned 
from ashes and all the soot that accumulated 
above removed, and kindling and coal laid 
ready to be lighted. Then every stray bit of 
paper, string, or the fallen leaves from the flower 
vases was removed from table or mantel, and 
with a dustpan and brush she sought every 
corner where dust or lint could settle, and 
with a swift but not jerky motion removed it 
without that ‘‘ flutter’ 
raise more dust than they remove. 


by which most girls 
Yet this 
Leaving the 
room quiet for a few minutes, that every 
particle might settle, the hearth and fire-irons 
were washed ; a brush and dish of some kind 
of polish which left no smell was brought in, 
carefully placed on a paper so that no stain 
could injure the carpet, and the sides of the 


careful cleaning did not suffice. 
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fireplace and the grate neatly polished, and 
then the fire kindled. After that the last 
and finishing touch was given by dusting 
everything. A sharp-pointed brush was used 
in every carved line or scroll, and all well 
rubbed and polished till all the wood-work 
looked as if newly varnished, and _picture- 
frames and glasses were without spot or blem- 
ish. 

We know among the wealthy class of people 
of our country such well-trained servants are 
secured ; but if we had training-schools for 
servants, and could secure instruction for the 
multitude of emigrants who come to us suffi- 
cient to start them on the way toward neatness 
and methodical labor, leaving those who hire 
them to perfect the work, what a change it 
would be in the lives of those who cannot af- 
ford to hire those who come across fully pre- 
pared to do good work and receive high wages. 

But although these after-thoughts may be 
pleasant to us, they are more likely to be tedi- 
ous to our readers, and, out of compassion to 
them, we close. 


A FEW ENGLISH COOKING RECIPES. 


CLEAR ENGLISH SOUP. 


Sixpenny (or twelve cents’) worth of bones, 
three carrots, three onions, sprig of thyme, 
two sprigs of parsley, one blade. of mace, a 
dozen pepper-corns, one head of celery. Sim- 
mer the whole day in three quarts of water. 
Let it stand all night to cool, and remove the 
fatin the morning. Then let it come to the 
boiling point, throwing in the whites and shells 
of two eggs ; whip it all together when it boils, 
It is then removed from the fire, skimmed and 
passed through a jelly-bag. Puta little mac- 
aroni in the bottom of the tureen, pour the 
soup over it, add a glass of sherry, and serve. 


CUTLETS A LA REFORM. 

Three pounds of loin of pork cut into cutlets 
and fried ; make a gill of melted butter ; add 
to it two tablespoonfuls of the liquor from a 
bottle of piccalilly and six or eight pieces of 
the pickle cut small. Transfer the cutlets to 
a hot dish, arrange them in a circle, and pour 
the pickle sauce in the middle. 


PEARS IN JELLY. 
Stew six pears in one pint of water till quite 


soft, but not broken. Soak half an ounce of 


gelatine in water while the pears are being 


stewed. When they are done take them out 
and put to the liquor two ounces sugar, two 
ounces butter, and add the gelatine to this 
when hot ; stir together, letting it just boil up. 
When the pears are cold place them on a 
buttered mould and pour the syrup round 
them. When the jelly has set, or become 
firm, turn all out and serve cold. 
PRINCE ALBERTS PUDDING. 

Quarter of a pound of bread crumbs, quar- 
ter of a pound of butter, two ounces sugar, two 
tablespoonfuls raspberry jam, two eggs. Mix 
all thoroughly, place in a mould, and boil for 
two hours and a half. Sift sugar overand serve 
hot. It does not seem possible that this can 
be correct, as there is neither milk nor water 
given to moisten it. But we give it word for 
word as received by us. 
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In this pudding is not commonly put one thing alone, but one thing with other things put together.—Littleton, 


CHRISTMAS BELLS. 


By T. De Witt Tacmace. 


The sexton often goes into the tower on a 
sad errand. He givesa strong pull at the rope, 
and forth from the tower goes a dismal sound 
that makes the heart sink. But he can now 
go up the old stairs with a lithe step and pull 
quick and sharp, waking up all the echoes of 
cavern and hill with Christmas bells. The 
days of joy have come, days of reunion, days 
of congratulation. ‘‘ Behold, I bring you 
good tidings of great joy that shall be to all 
people.’’ 

First, let the bells ring at the birth of Jesus ! 
Mary watching, the camels moaning, the 
shepherds rousing up, the angels hovering, all 
Bethlehem stirring. What a night! Out of 
its black wing is plucked the pen from which 
to write the brightest songs of earth and the 
richest doxologies of heaven. Let camel or 
ox stabled that night in Bethlehem, after the 
burden-bearing of the day, stand and look at 
Him whois to carry the burdens of the world. 
Put back the straw and hear the first cry of 
Him who is come to assuage the lamentation 
of all ages. Christmas bells ring out the peals 
of nations! We want on our standards less 
of the lion and eagle and more of the lamb 
and the dove. Let all the cannon be dis- 
mounted, and the war-horses change their 
gorgeous caparisons for plough-harness. Let 
us have fewer bullets and more bread. Life 
is*too precious to dash it out against the brick 
casements. The first ‘‘ Peace Society’’ was 
born in the clouds, and its resolution was 
passed unanimously by angelic voices, ‘* Peace 
on earth, good-will to men.’’ 

Christmas bells ring in family reunions! 
The rail-trains crowded with children coming 
home. ‘The poultry, fed as never since they 
were born, stand wondering at the farmer’s 
generosity. The markets are full of massacred 
barn-yards. The great table will be spread 
and crowded with two or three or four gener- 
ations. Plant the fork astride the breast-bone, 


and with skilful twitch, that we could never 
learn, give to all the hungry lookers-on a 
specimen of holiday anatomy. Florence is 
disposed to soar, give her the wing. The boy 
is fond of music, give him the drum-stick, 
The minister is dining with you, give him the 
parson’s nose. May the joy reach from grand- 
father, who is so dreadfully old that he can 
hardly find the way to his plate, down to the 


baby in the high-chair, who, with one smart pull 
of the table-cloth, upsets the gravy into the 
cranberry. Send from your table a liberal 
portion to the table of the poor, some of the 
white meat as well as the dark, not confining 


your generosity to gizzards and scraps. Do 
not, as in some families, keep a plate and 
chair for those who are dead and gone. 
Your holiday feast would be but poor fare for 
them ; they are at a better banquet in the 
skies. Let the whole land be full of chime 
and carol. Let bells, silver and brazen, take 
their sweetest voice, and all the towers of 
Christendom rain music. 


NEATNESS IN DRESS AT HOME. 

The importance of neat and tasteful house- 
dressing cannot be overestimated. The matron 
who appears before the members of her family 
in a shabby, soiled wrapper, and makes the 
excuse-—if, indeed, she takes the trouble to 
make one at all—that ‘‘it is so much more 
comfortable,’’ has little idea of the possible 
consequences of such a course. Could she 
but realize that her dress is an evil example to 
her daughters, and one productive of conse- 
quences that will reach far beyond her own 
span of life ; that her husband and sons can- 
not fail to draw. comparisons between her dress 
and that of the ladies they meet in other 
homes, and that these comparisons cannot fail 
to decrease their respect for her, she might be 
induced to give more attention to her personal 
appearance. Not even the burden of care and 
constant employment can furnish a sufficient 
excuse for careless personal habits, for few 
things are more important to the well-being of 
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afamily. There is an old saying to the effect 
that an untidy mother has disobedient chil- 
dren ; and while neither parents nor children 
may realize the why or wherefore of it, yet 
there is always a lack of respect and an indif- 
ference to the authority of a mother who takes 
And it 
is not the mother alone upon whose shoulders 


no pride in her personal appearance. 


rests the burden of responsibility for home 
neatness and order in dress ; the father has his 
duties to look after as well, and should never 
fail to insist upon the younger members of the 
family presenting themselves with well-kept 
hands, clean faces, neatly-brushed hair, and 
orderly dress, at least at every meal where the 
family assemble. 


GYPSIES AS MUSICIANS. 

In days of yore, long ere the hills of Eng- 
land were tunnelled, its rivers crossed, or its 
valleys were invaded to make way for railway 
trains, it was sweet to listen to the mild music 
which, emanating from some gypsy camp ina 
secluded dell, mingled with the rich notes of 
the nightingale and other birds of song, just 
as the sun, on his vermilion car, sank below 
the horizon in the distant west. Although in- 
roads have been made on the haunts of the 
gypsy tribes, and their music is not heard so 
often now as formerly,,the old love of it still 
lingers in the tents, and lives in the hearts of 
this singular people. 
and then enlivened by music and dancing, es- 


Their home life is now 
pecially when the women have had ‘ 
luck,’’ and the men have been successful in 
their speculations, 
more than they usually do, both in eating and 


good 
It is then they indulge, 
drinking. A few of ‘‘ fortune’s smiles’’ will 
make them so light-hearted, and they become 
so merry, that a tune on the violin is proposed, 
to which all that are able and so disposed 
dance with great hilarity, especially to that 
known as ‘‘ The White Cockade.’’ Many of 
the men dance well, and the women and girls 
generally move lightly and elegantly, and all 
of them seem to enjoy the pastime. The 
favorite instruments of the gypsies are the harp, 
fiddle, tambourine, and tin whistle. Such 
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apt pupils in music are many of them, that if 
they had proper facilities and efficient tutors 
they would be no disgrace whatever either to 
the most eminent composers or to the most ac- 
complished musicians. In different parts of 
Europe, particularly in Russia and Hungary, 
many gypsies have become very popular as 
singers in cathedrals and churches, and have 
often been employed to sing before princes 
and fashionable assemblies, both private and 
public. In Spain some of the Gitanos are 
theatrical performers, and cases are not infre- 
quent in which they have attained great effi- 
ciency and popularity, 
relates of knowing several gypsy women who 


In Hungary a writer 


were popular as public singers, and one in 
particular, whose voice was of such remarkable 
sweetness that she was almost constantly en- 
gaged in singing at concerts given in the pri- 
vate mansions of the rich and noble for many 
miles around, and for which she was always 
very munificently paid. 


WHAT IS LIFE? 


A little crib beside the bed, 
A little face above the spread ; 
A little frock behind the door, 
A little shoe upon the floor. 


A little lad with dark-brown hair, 
A little blue-eyed face, and fair ; 
A little lane that leads to school, 
A little pencil, slate, and rule. 


A little blithesome, winsome maid, 
A little hand within his laid ; 

A little cottage, acres four, 

A little old-time fashioned store. 


A little family gathering round, 

A little turf-heaped, tear-dewed mound ; 
A little added to his soil, 

A little rest from the hardest toil. 


A little silver in his hair, 

A little stool and easy-chair ; 

A little night of earth-lit gloom, 
A little cortége to the tomb. 
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ETIQUETTE AT HOME AND ABROAD. 
Numerous mistakes are made in every-day 

life through people not being acquainted with 

the laws of politeness. Such mistakes can be 
rectified if people have a little patience, and 
do not mind their errors being pointed out to 
them. Precedence, addressing ladies and gen- 
tlemen in a correct manner, not only in speak- 
ing to them but in writing to them ; the cere- 
mony to be observed on such occasions as 
balls, dinners, ‘‘ at homes’’ of different de- 
scriptions, weddings, christenings, funerals, 
paying and receiving visits ; the correct eti- 
quette for leaving cards when the friends called 
—all these 


, 


upon are away or not ‘‘at home’ 
are points on which every one may learn a 
To 


some, the etiquette to be observed on these 


little—some, of course, more than others. 


occasions is an ordinary, every-day matter. 
They think nothing of it; it is as natural to 
them to act on these occasions in one way— 
and that the correct one—as it is to laugh or 
speak. 
man putting on his hat before he leaves a 
drawing-room when he has been paying a 


Such palpable mistakes as a gentle- 


visit, omitting to open the door for a lady 
after she has taken her leave of her hostess, or 
passing out of the room before a lady ; eating 
peas with a knife, or cheese in the same man- 
ner (those who do either deserve to cut their 
mouth) ; sopping up the gravy on their plate 
with pieces of bread stuck on the end ofa 
fork ; attending a wedding ora christening in 
black, except under very special circumstances, 
and by particular permission of those giving 
the invitation ; dancing or deporting them- 
selves in a manner calculated to offend the 
canons of good taste, and call forth adverse re- 
marks on the part of those present ; joining 
in a conversation held between two people 
without being requested to do so; speaking 
in loud tones ; shrieking with laughter on the 
smallest provocation ; nudging the person sit- 
ting next to you when 
their attention ; wearing 


you desire to arrest 
(if a lady) an enor- 
mous amount of jewelry in the daytime ; attir- 
ing yourself in loud and inharmonious colors ; 
discussing, in tones that can be heard far off, 
the shortcomings of your servants; the dis- 
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honesty of your tradespeople ; what you pay 
per week for washing ; how many pounds of 
meat you consume in a month (interesting 


doubtless to yourself, but the reverse to your 


audience) — these and such-like solecisms 
should never be committed, and, in point of 
fact, never are committed, save by those who 
are totally ignorant of good manners, 


SEVEN WAYS OF MARRYING. 

There are seven separate and distinct ways 
in which the nuptial knot may be tied, the 
attending expense of the different modes vary- 
ing from one dollar to one theusand dollars, 
The least expensive, and the one seldom 
adopted, except in cases of elopement, is that 
There a 
couple can be firmly united in the space ofa 


afforded by the justice’s office. 
minute fora small sum. It is customary for 
a groom to dress as he may please when the 
marriage is to be performed by a justice, and 
a dress-suit would be sadly out of place in the 
musty law-office. The one great advantage 
of the justice-shop marriage is its cheapness. 
As some people object to being married by 
a justice of the peace, preferring the sanction 
of the church in addition to that of the law, 
the young people may visit a parsonage instead 
of a justice's office with the same preparation. 
The ceremony may be fully as informal when 
performed at the minister’s home, the only 
difference being that not less than three dol- 
lars, and, better still, five or ten dollars, should 
be paid for the service, although there is no 
fixed sum charged. The most popular cere- 
mony among people who do not class them- 


se 


selves as in ‘‘ society,’’ and also among many 
who do, is a quiet home wedding, where the 
bride is attired in a suit of plain white ora 
travelling dress, and the groom in a plain 
black or brown business suit, where only a 
few friends and relatives are present. The 
affair is informal, perhaps a modest supper or 
lunch being served after the ceremony is per- 
formed, and the entire expense to the groom 
being covered by twenty dollars, or even less. 
This is the most popular wedding ceremony, 
and this is the way in which fully twenty-five 
per cent of young people are married. 
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Next in point of favor and inexpensiveness 
is the informal church wedding, being similar 
‘in all things except that the service is per- 
formed within the portals of the church. If 
the affair is strictly private, the bride and 
groom may be unsupported, or have brides- 
maids and groomsmen, as they please. In 
the latter case full-dress suits should be worn, 
increasing the expense. The ‘“ full-dress 
wedding,’’ as it may be called when the cere- 
mony is performed at home, is next in favor. 
Elaborate trousseau, full dress suits, brides- 
maids and groomsmen, flowers in abundance, 
and a host of invited guests are the requisite, 
followed by a reception, feast or lunch, as the 
contracting parties may desire. 

The seventh and last, and most popular, is 
the full-dress affair performed in church. 
Among people who desire to create a stir in 
society this is the favorite. It is expensive, 
and in many cases unsatisfactory. 


AFTER THE BABY HAS GONE. 
By Livyian Grey. 


You have folded the dainty garments smooth, 

And stroked them down with a trembling 
hand, 

Then laid them safe in the bureau-drawer ; 
And only mothers can understand 

What tears were laid with the precious things, 
What memories hallow the quiet place ; 

How even the dresses seem to hold 
Some dream of the darling’s vanished grace. 


There are socks of zephyr, and tiny shoes, 
And a strand of beautiful hair half-curled ; 
And caps of lace that once daintily framed 
A face—the sweetest in all the world. 
The pretty embroidered christening robe, 
The toy last held in the dimpled hand, — 
How dear are these to a mother’s heart, 
No one but a mother can understand. 


You will steal aside in the busy morn, 
To handle them tenderly, one by one ; 
You will lay them out on your empty lap, 
When the pleasureless work of the day is 
done ; 
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You will think of the garment of sheerest lawn 
In which she went to her grassy bed ; 
Of the little white shoes on the whiter feet, 
And the flower-strewn pillow beneath her 
head ; 


And your desolate heart will wondering ask, — 
But vainly ask ; we are blind as you ;— 
How fair is her angel form arrayed, 
And what do the heavenly children do ? 
We know not the fashion of robes of light ; 
Undreamed are the joys of that Happy 
Land : 
But how you cling to those little clothes, 
A million mothers can understand ! 


TWO QUESTIONS ANSWERED 
By An AMERICAN GENERAL. 

There are, perhaps, no two questions more 
frequently asked of those who have been on the 
battle-field and been wounded than, ‘‘ How 
do you feel in the first fight?’’ and ‘‘ How 
do you feel when you are struck ?”’ Now, as 
to the first question, I hold that no man isa 
real coward ; bravery is relative to man ; it is 
characteristic of the American, at least. One 
of the most fearful sights I ever saw was a re- 
cruit, who had never been on the field before, 
and was, at the first time, placed before a 
heavy fire, so heavy that it was necessary for 
me to tell the men to lie down. This recruit 
was so filled with fear that he actually scratched 
the ground with his nails to dig a hole for 
himself, the same as would a beast. Reaching 
over to him, I gave him several good thumps 
with the flat of my sabre, but it had no effect 
on the man. I never saw a man so fearfully 
scared, I then took my revolver, placed it to 
his temple, and threatened to shoot him. The 
fear of a greater and more positive danger— 
for he believed me to be in earnest—operated 
as an instant cure. The man got up, took his 
rifle, began shooting, and proved to be one of 
the most heroic fighters in the battle. I recol- 
lect distinctly my first experience under fire. 
It was in South America, in an orange grove. 
Quite a little cannonading was taking place. 
Suddenly a round shot struck in the branches 
over my head, and a moment afterward I felt 
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what I supposed was the warm blood trickling 
down my cheek. I was terribly frightened, and 
instinctively put my hand to my face to see how 
much of my head was left, when to my in- 
tense delight I found that what I thought was 
my own blood proved to be nothing more 
than the juice of some of the stricken fruit 
overhead. The incident was a lesson to me ; 
it proved to me how utterly ridiculous it was 
to cry before I was hurt; and although I have 
been in some heavy firing since, 1 never felt 
any nervousness. 

Now, as to the question, ‘‘ How do you 
feel when you are struck ?”’ Upon one occa- 
sion we were making a bayonet charge, the 
enemy was close in our front behind a fence. 
About twenty feet away from me was a tree, 
and happening to look up in its branches, | 
saw a lanky Mississippian deliberately drawing 
-his bead on me. I fondly hoped he would 
miss it, but the next moment I felt as if I had 
been struck in the jaw with a base-ball. I 
tumbled over with the shock, picked myself 
up, shook myself, felt of my jaw, and found 
the shot had there taken effect. 
was little or nothing, but seemed more like a 


The pain 


blunt, severe blow ; and even in the surgical 
operation which ensued in the hospital on the 
field of battle, the operation was not especially 
painful. It is after the shock that the nerves 
and sinews seem to be the most painful. In 
this instance, the man was so close to me 
when he fired that the cotton wad of his gun 
struck my mustache and burned off a larger 
portion of it. 


GRACE. 
By GreorGe W. CRANE. 


The charm of beauty lies not in the face alone, 
Nor shapeliness arrayed in costly attire 
I ; ) ' 
Nor is it found in practised step nor studied 
pose, 
The shallow 
satire. 


forms but little more than 


The charm of beauty rises from a deeper 
source, 
The sweetness of a nature veiled from sight ; 
The effluence of all true grace of thought in- 
spires 
The plainest visage with an equal might. 


SALMAGUNDI. 


AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHY. 
A person to be a successful amateur photog. 


rapher must have artistic taste to start with; 
that is an absolute necessity. One need not 
of necessity know how to draw or paint, but 
Me- 


chanical ingenuity is also an essential requisite, 


natural artistic perception is valuable. 


The great majority of amateurs who buy pho- 
tographic apparatus purchase first-class outfits, 
The most 
expensive portion of the instrument is the lens, 


with all the modern improvements. 


which usually costs more than the camera and 
other apparatus put together. A serviceable 
lens for a cheap instrument can be bought for 
$3.50, but they run upas high as $500. A 
fine one may be procured for $100. ‘The best 
lenses are made in Germany, England, and 
France. Chemical materials are not expensive, 
but the dry, sensitive plates are quite costly, 
Small ones are sold for fifty cents a dozen, but 
thev run upas high as $35. One can easily 
spend $1000 the first year in amusing one’s 
self with photography. But, of course, such 
a large investment is extravagant and unneces- 
sary. Apparatus sufficiently good for all pur- 
poses, such as portraits, landscapes, etc., 
be bought for $100. 


can 
Two sets of apparatus 
are useful—a large one for the house, anda 
smaller one, more portable, for out of doors, 
For portraits, a quick acting lens—that is, a 
lens which admits a great deal of light and 
makes the impression on the plate quickly—is 
particularly desirable. Instantaneous photog- 
raphy, of which a great deal is done nowadays, 
depends chiefly for its success upon the quick 
action of the lens. The dry-plate must also 
be as sensitive as possible. Any instrument 
with suitable lens and plates will take instan- 
taneous photographs. 

Amateur photography tends to elevate the 
standard of professional work, because it 
creates a taste for art, and makes people more 
critical, There is nothing more healthful for 
aman than to be taken with the frenzy. It 
fosters a love of nature, and, unlike most other 
amusements, it is productive of something use- 
ful—pictures tor the wall and album, transpar- 
encies for the windows, and presents for Christ- 


mas, 





EDITOR’S TABLE. — 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 

As announced in more detail in another 

part of this number, the name of this Maga- 

zine, beginning with the next (January) issue, 
will be changed to 


Tue AMERICAN MAGAZINE. 


The importance and growing necessity of 
the change now effected has been apparent to 
the management for some time past, and with 
the new title the Magazine will be better en- 
abled to take on a wider scope and occupy a 
more prominent place in American literature, 


We part with our old name with no feeling of 
regret of its adoption at the beginning. The 
Magazine has simply outgrown its name, and 
with a broader significance conveyed by its 
title, the success which it has already attained 
With the change 
time 


will, we feel, be enlarged. 
above outlined, we shall at the same 
effect several improvements in the Magazine, 
and what we have no space here to dwell 
upon at length will be found in our full an- 
nouncement elsewhere, to which we respect- 
fully refer our readers. 


THE YEAR'S MOST JOYOUS DAY, 


Christmas is the festival of the year, and 
churlish indeed are they who do not find 
pleasure in the glow and brightness of its 
manifold enjoyments. It is pre-eminently the 
one day of the year when young and old meet 
on an equal plane. The little feet pattering 
across the floor at early dawn awakes the aged 
grandfather, and his eyes have not accustomed 
themselves to the gray light of day before a 
pair of little arms encircle his neck, and kisses 
smother his feeble, ‘‘ The same to you, my 
” Waving all ceremony, they besiege 
the parents’ room, and in a twinkling are 
clambering on the bed, and while the little lips 
of the one, uttering ‘‘ Merry Christmas, papa,’’ 
are buried in the beard of the father, the form 
of the other lies clasped in the mother’s loving 
embrace, The older brother and sister are 
awakened, and the sun has scarcely begun its 


darlings, ’ 


course before the entire household is astir, the 
laughter of the children ringing through every 
part of the house as, seated on the knee of par- 
ent or grandparent, some new toy or game is 
curiously examined. ‘The pains and achings 
of old age are forgotten, and Tiny Tims are 
everywhere among the happiest of God’s own 
children, Who could be other than happy on 
such a day? Mirth and good cheer reigns 
supreme, and if it is winter outside, it is sum- 
mer inside the home and in the hearts of all. 
Innocent joy and exultation triumphs over all, 
and hearts are made young by the air of socia- 
bility that pervades everything. What a dreary 
world this would be had we no Christmas ! 
But we have been given this day of days, and 
therefore let those of us who can do so make 
it the brightest and merriest of all the year. 
Let us recognize all of the customs appropriate 
to the day, and with present, teast, and carol 
impress it upon the minds of our children so 
that it may pass down from generation to gen- 
eration to bless the children of our children, 
and those that come after them. 

To all the children of this and other lands, 
and to their parents and grandparents, we send 
our wishes for the merriest of Christmas days. 
To the little ones, may the day be a: happy 
omen of their future lives ; to the more ad- 
vanced in years and the aged, may the festivities 
of the day lighten many a burden and make 
friendships the stronger. 


CHRISTMAS CHARITY, 


There is no time of the year when the hand 
of charity should be more generously extended 
than at Christmas-tide. Poverty and misfort- 
unes are never so hard to bear than when, 
during the holiday season, so much good cheer 
abounds, and the shops and stores of our great 
cities set forth an appetizing array of food and 
goods that are out of the reach of the poor 
man’s purse. 
on the year’s festival must not forget those to 
whom Christmas fails to bring that happiness 
which we ourselves enjoy. We are too apt to 


Whoever would be truly happy 
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conclude that there is too much poverty in our 
cities to admit of our small seeds bearing any 
fruit, forgetting that, as little drops of rain 
brighten the meadow, so the smallest act of 
charity on our part may brighten some home. 
If each of us who are comfortably surrounded 
would, on Christmas day, single out some poor 
worthy family and bestow upon them whatever 
is within our incomes to make the day for 
them brighter, and seem more like the festival 
‘it celebrates, what a joyful day the Christmas 
of 1886 would be! 
own children happy should extend as well to 


Our desires to see our 


the children of those whose circumstances are 
less fortunate than ours. Those near and dear 
to us claim our first thought, but let us also go 
farther than our own thresholds. We cannot 
bestow gifts upon all the world, but in every 
city, town, and community there is one, two, 
or three families outside of our own whom we 
can make happy by sending something, how- 
It is our 
pleasure each month to enter many homes 


ever insignificant, from our surplus. 


where luxury and comfort abounds, and as we, 
by our words, sit with you this month at your 
fireside upon the threshold of the nation’s 
festal day, may we be successful in more forci- 
bly impressing upon you the beauty of Christ- 
mas charity. 


THE CLOSING OF THE YEAR. 


A few more days and the year which to some 
has brought happiness and to others misfort- 
une will be added to those which have passed 
before it, Many will during the present month 
sit in retrospective thoughts over the events 
which have marked the year in their lives. To 
the young the years speed not fast enough ; to 
the old they are all too short. The young 
man employs the closing of one year in pre- 
paring for the next, the aged man muses over 
the events of past years, and contemplates the 
mysteries of the future. In the lives of many 
the year has proved a memorable one, while in 
those of others it has been marked with no 
special events. The hopes of one have reached 
fruition, the aspirations of another have fallen 
short of success. And thus the last day of 


EDITOR’S TABLE. 


December will bring alike pleasant and sad 
memories. There is a lesson to be drawn 
from the close of every year that may well 
teach us of the opening of the new one. It jg 
by deriving profit from the past that we can 
improve the future. IJ£ we have undertaken 
enterprises during the present year that have 


proved unsuccessful, we can now, on looking 


back over the ground, see more clearly what 
our mistake was or wherein we failed, and by 
having undergone such experiences we are by 
far the better off. We have been taught les. 
sons which we might otherwise never have 
learned, and in our future undertakings the 
great value of them will be apparent to us, if 
now they yet seem unnecessary and unpro- 
ductive of good. 
failures, if we will but regard them in the prop- 
er light. So long as we profit by what has 
occurred during the year now rapidly drawing 
The 
experience of the old year will make our suc- 
cess during the new more assured,.for we will 


There is a lesson in all our 


to a close, it will not have been wasted. 


have learned what shoals to avoid in the sea of 
life. If our bark has just ground over the 
rocky reefs with but slight injury, let us feel 
thankful that we were not entirely wrecked. 
The closing of another year will also remind 
many of the necessity of acting in the present 
rather than postponing to the future. It will 
teach us, perhaps, what may have escaped us 
before, that the sun as swiftly descends to its 
setting as it rises to itsnoon. As a nation, 
our history is unequalled for activity, enter- 
prise, and thrift, yet how many are loitering 
by the wayside, contending to themselves that 
there is ‘‘ plenty of time’’ in which to attain a 
certain end ; then, rousing up suddenly, how 
surprised are they to find that the opportunity 
for their achievement has passed. These and 
scores of other lessons will be suggested to many 
with the close of 1886. 

Taken as a people, we have every reason to 
review the year with satisfaction. While for- 
eign nations have been perturbed with thoughts 
of strife and war, not the slightest ripple has 
disturbed the tranquillity of our national 
peace. But for the sad experience of beau- 
tiful Charleston, we could close the national 
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record of the year without an unpleasant 
thought. In commercial circles there is a 
hope felt and a bright outlook that prophesies 
anew year of much prosperity. Business in 
all parts of the country has been awakened, 
and the dulness of trade which has so long 
overshadowed the country promises in another 
six months to be only a memory of the past. 


And thus, while as a people we have prospered 
and been munificently blessed, let us extract 
from our individual experiences during the 
year only that which will be best and most 
profitable for us to remember. Then we 
shall be the better prepared to enter upon 
the new year with more wisdom, zeal, and 
energy. 


THE LITERARY WAYSIDE. 


To dwell, for a time, with the writers and their books.—Goldsmith. 


NOTABLE BOOKS FOR 


The increasing practice of utilizing the best 
and most sumptuous productions of the author 
and artist for holiday presents is a gratifying 
fact. No other gift carries with it more practi- 
cal usefulness than one of the many superb 
gift-books which the publishers each recurring 


year produce from their presses. Whata pres- 
ent, for example, is the magnificent edition of 
Mrs. Elizabeth Barrett Browning’s ‘* Sonnets 
from the Portuguese,’ upon which Mr. Lud- 
wig Sandoé Ipsen has devoted the best part of 
An ardent admirer of 


, 


five years of labor. 
the poetic beauty and the rare literary art of 
his illustrious subject, Mr. Ipsen has placed 
forty-four of Mrs. Browning’s most beautiful 
sonnets in an edition that will ever remain a 
monument to his genius and skill. Hereto- 
fore, we have known Mr. Ipsen more as an 
architect and designer, but in this work he has 
produced a piece of decorative book-making 
which we doubt will ever be surpassed for its 
beauty and the display of artistic skill. The 
artist has surrounded each of the forty-four 
sonnets in a suggestive and emblematic border, 
and not a stroke of the pencil has been made 
but apparently after the closest study. The 
tichness of thought manifested is marvellous, 
and it would be difficult, if not impossible, for 
even the most learned critic to find a flaw in 
the artist’s work, so well has itbeendone. He 
has labored conscientiously and in full sympa- 
thy with his subject, and whether we regard 
the work accompanying the fourth, the seventh, 
the sixteenth, or the twenty-second sonnets as 
the most perfect pieces of artistic workmanship, 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 


we have nothing but praise for the entire work. 
The volume is a noble contribution to Ameri- 
can decorative art, and to the publishers, 
Messrs. Ticknor & Company, cf Boston, is 
due the highest praise for the sumptuous set- 
ting which they have given Mr. Ipsen’s work. 


—A second notable book, suitable for the 
holidays, is the splendid volume in which Mr. 
F. Hopkinson Smith recounts his wanderings on 
**Well-Worn Roads of Spain, Holland, and 
Italy.”’ The tour was taken by Mr. Smith as 
*“a painter in search of the picturesque,’”’ and 
it.becomes at once evident from the results be- 
fore us that his journey was not in vain. Mr. 
Smith's most successful work appears to us to 
have been done in Holland, and the fertility 
of the little, but famous country has not escaped 
him. His view of Amsterdam, which serves as 
a frontispiece to the book, is admirable in its 
effect, and most striking in its faithfulness. In 
his reproductions of Italian and Spanish 
‘* roads,’’ the artist has been less successful 
than in his pictures of Holland, but the latter 
are, in every respect, so admirable that an un- 
favorable comparison between them and his 
other views still leave the last-named among 
the best that we have seen of either country. 
Turning our attention to the literary portion 
of the book we can say much in praise of the 
author’s colloquial and informal manner of 
writing. We have so many stereotyped books 
of travel that a narrative written in the style of 
Mr. Smith’s is very welcome. Like Mr. W. 
Hamilton Gibson, we find Mr. Smith almost 
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as delightful as an author as he is skilful as an 
artist, and it is high praise of the book to say 
that it will fully realize the pleasant anticipa- 
tions which may have been formed regarding it. 
As in the case of Mr. Ipsen’s work, the pub- 
lishers of Mr. Smith’s volume, Messrs. Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Company, have left nothing un- 
done to make the mechanical part of the book 
all that could be desired. 


—Turning fora moment toa huge pile of 
juvenile books on our table, we select from it 
the most thoroughly delightful book for the 
young that has been issued for many a year, 
We refer to the beautiful child-story of Mrs. 
Frances Hodgson Burnett, which that graceful 
writer has given us under the title of ‘‘ Little 
Lord Fauntleroy.’’ What a feast of positive 
delight this book has in store for any boy or 
girl who has not yet read it, it is hard to tell ; 
we wish that we had not read it that we might 
have now the treat before us. We know of no 
tale for the young that so closely approaches 
the best work of Miss Alcott as this story by 
Mrs. Burnett. The simplicity of the boy-earl 
is delightful, and his many expressions are so 
full of childlikeness and yet so apt, that the 
reader finds it difficult to restrain his enthusiasm 
for the little fellow. A story like this by Mrs. 
Burnett would alone make her name a house- 
hold word in every part of our country had she 
never written anything else. Without any ex- 
ception whatever, this juvenile story must be 
considered the peer of the year’s books for 
children, and no better Christmas present could 
be made than this perfect tale by one of the 
most delightful of our modern authors. The 
book has the additional merit of a series of 
clever and well-executed illustrations, and 
Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons deserve a 
unanimous vote of thanks for placing the story 
in this permanent and handsome form. 


—If Mr. Hamilton Gibson is ever to find a 
formidable rival in his delicate drawings of 
nature, he will encounter such a person in 
Miss Irene E. Jerome, who adds materially to 
her laurels as a delineator of nature’s various 
moods by two magnificent works for the ap- 
proaching holidays. In both of these beauti- 


ful books, either her ‘‘ One Year’s Sketch- 
Book’’ or ‘‘ Nature’s Hallelujah,”’ she has ac. 
complished a vast amount of creditable work, 
We cannot open a page in either of Miss Je- 
rome’s picture galleries of nature but we are 
perfectly charmed with the artist’s skill and her 
uncommon talents for the work she has chosen, 


Looking at her dainty portraitures of Spring- 


time we are ready to believe that in the blos- 
soming trees and budding flowers she is the 
happiest. 


ter snows and leafless trees, we find the same 


But, turning to her pictures of win- 


artistic beauty, and are again ready to affirm 
that this is her best field. If we may single 
out any particular one of her winter scenes. 
we would give the palm to her successful pict- 
ure illustrating Mr. John James Piatt’s lines 
commencing, 
“* The wonderful snow is falling’’ 

in ‘* The Year's Sketch-Book.’’ Miss Jerome 
is at her best in this picture, and though dreary 
in its subject, its richness gives it warmth and 
glow. Such gems of nature as Miss Jerome 
has embodied in these two books are worthy of 
the best and highest compliments that can be 
lavished on them, and hours seem as minutes 
when spent in examining the superb and deli- 
cate pictures of this true interpreter of nature, 
Where delicacy of beauty is desired, memory 
recalls no books so thoroughly entitled to the 
consideration of Christmas bookbuyers as 
these volumes by Miss Jerome. They will be 
found worthy of the most conspicuous place 
that can be given them in the richest drawing- 
room. Turning their pages, one’s admiration 
for the genius of the artist increases, and that 
evening is well spent that is devoted to a study 
of these natural art galleries. Both works are 
published by Messrs. D. Lothrop & Company, 
of Boston, who should come in fora liberal 
share of the praise that will be bestowed upon 
the books wherever they are seen, 


— Whoever has read Sir Walter Scott’s poem 
‘* Christmas in the Olden Time,’’ will not be 
surprised that an illustrated edition with draw- 
ings by seven of our best artists should be ‘‘a 
thing of beauty,’’ and worthy of permanent 
preservation. But one will hardly be prepared 
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for such elegance of illustration as Messrs. Cas- 
sell & Company have succeeded in giving to 
their handsome edition of the verses. Not 
only have Messrs, Fenn, Garrett, Sandham, 
and Hassam caught the true spirit of the poem, 
but they have given a new delight and seem- 
ingly increased value to the lines of the great 
poet. All the artists have been equally suc- 
cessful, the one perhaps a trifle more than the 


other, but a symmetry is displayed in the differ- 
ent illustrations that is as remarkable as it is 
worthy of sincere commendation. 


Lovers of 
Scott will find merit and beauty in this hand- 
some edition of their poet’s Christmas verses, 
and for all such it is a holiday gift that will be 
welcome, and tend to increase their admiration 
for the author of the text, 


—For the further edification of lovers of 
Scott’s immortal works, the present holiday sea- 
son has brought a richly illustrated edition of the 
poet's masterpiece ‘* The Lay of the Last Min- 
strel.’” Embellished with nearly one hundred 
full-page and smaller drawings and engravings, 
this edition must be considered as the very best 
and most satisfactory that has yet appeared of 
this wonderful poem. The work of ten able 
artists and engravers is represented in the vol- 
ume, and it is indeed gratifying that such com- 
plete harmony has been secured in the task 
accomplished. While the expense incurred by 
Messrs. Ticknor & Company, who publish the 
edition, must have been considerable, they have 
the great satisfaction of seeing their enterprise 
rewarded with the most pleasing results. An 
edition so superb and beautifully executed as is 
this, does much to stimulate new interest in a 
poem that should be as familiar to every one 
as the Lord’s Prayer. And to those who have 
up to this time failed to acquire this familiarity 
with one of the greatest poems ever written by 
man, no better opportunity will ever be offered 
than through this new and magnificent edi- 
tion. Books of this character are of inestima- 
ble value to those to whom they are given, and 
aside from the benefits to be acquired from the 
text give us a better idea of the resources of 
American art, 


—The name of Margaret E. Sangster is al- 


143 
ready associated with some of the most popular 
household poetry that has come from the pen 
of any writer. Few writers can with such com- 
parative ease and gentle beauty sing of home 
and all that we associate with that word as 
Mrs, Sangster. But meritorious as has been 
her work in the past, her poetic abilities shine 
forth with unequalled brilliancy in the beauti- 
ful holiday volume and 
Heart Flowers,’’ which, with the collaboration 
of Mr. Frank French, the artist, comes fresh 
from the press of Messrs. Harper & Brothers. 
The varying expressions of childhood, as exe- 
cuted by the pencil of Mr. French, have in- 
spired Mrs, Sangster in her verses, and while 
the work of the artist will appeal to the eye 
with striking effect, the work of the author will 
win an easy triumph over the sentiment of the 
reader. 


** Home Fairies 


Mr. French has drawn in this volume 
twenty studies of children’s heads, each em- 
bowered with floral embellishments, and to 
these Mrs. Sangster has added the beauty of 
her verses. ‘The one aim of the author and 
artist has been to illustrate the affectionate re- 
lationship between the buds of the field and 
the blossoms of the household. Both are 
lovers of childhood, and the partnership was 
therefore a happy one. The heads of the chil- 
dren have been drawn with a skill that is above 
the ordinary, and, particularly, in the instances 
of the picture accompanying the lines on 
‘* Ambition,’’ the child entitled ‘*‘ Mother’s 
Little Wilhelmine,’’ and the face of the negro 
boy on page 83, the artist has been exception- 
ally successful. Mrs. Sangster’s portion of the 
book has been admirably done, and she has 
written in complete sympathy with the work 
of Mr. French. It is a rare combination, two 
such capable artists, and intending holiday 
purchasers will need only be shown this sump- 
tuous Christmas work to insure its immediate 
purchase. 


—The work of illustrating the masterpieces 
of our great poets, living and dead, finds in- 
creased favor in the eyes of our artists—and the 
public, we hope—each holiday season. Many 
beautiful specimens have come to us this year ; 
not the least, in richness and finish, is Mr. W. 
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L. Taylor’s illustrated edition of Owen Mere- 
dith’s ‘‘ The Earl’s Return.” The poem 
lends itself easily to the skill of the artist, but 
Mr. Taylor has been especially successful. 
His frontispiece is simply a masterpiece of art, 
and his representation of the ‘‘stout stone 
tower’’ standing ‘‘ square to the main’’ is 
particularly realistic and finely executed. A 
delicate touch is likewise revealed in the vign- 
ette illustrative of the dead ** pale-faced girl,’’ 
and we might single out yet other special in- 
stances of work with which Mr. Taylor will 
best impress-those who carefully examine his 
drawings. The artist has evidently been a 
close student of his subject, and this he shows 
in a number of places. Messrs. Estes and 
Lauriat, the Boston publishers, have been lav- 
ish in the setting which they have given to 
their artist's work, and the admirers of Lyt- 
ton’s verses will desire nothing better as a 
Christmas gift than this beautiful, and by far the 
best edition that has yet appeared of their 
poet’s famous production. 


—While the duties of our ministers at 
foreign countries do not include the gathering 
of material for magazine or book publication, 
our knowledge of foreign countries would be 
wider if more of our diplomats were to follow 
the example of Mr. S. G. W. Benjamin, ex- 
Minister to the ancient Court of Persia. What 
our knowledge was of Persia previous to the 
publication of Mr. Benjamin's brilliant maga- 
zine articles is not pleasant to contemplate. 
It is true that descriptive works of Persia have 
been published, and one in particular, that by 
Mr. Bassett, contains much valuable informa- 
tion. But all previous writings descriptive of 
that country must give way to Mr. Benjamin’s 
notable volume, ‘‘ Persia and the Persians,’’ 
as published in handsome form by Messrs. 
Ticknor & Company, of Boston. No contri- 
bution to Oriental literature, heretofore pub- 
lished, can be regarded so valuable as Mr. 
Benjamin’s work, and a reading of the book 
gives us at once an extended and accurate idea 
of the wonderful country and people whose 
history is in these 500 pages so interestingly 
given. Personal observation has, of course, 


been of incalcuable value to the author, but he 
has joined with this a literary style and man- 
ner of description that renders his book most 
attractive and entertaining reading. Certain 
portions of the book are brilliant pieces of lit- 
erary workmanship, as, for example, Mr. Ben. 
jamin’s description of the Passion Play of Per- 
sia, which is intensely thrilling, and absorbs the 
entire attention of the reader. His narratives 
of personal experience during his residence at 
Teheran and during his travels through the 
country are full of interest, and convey a vast 
amount of information contained in no preyi- 
ous work. Likewise intelligent and interest. 
ing are the many studies of Persian architect- 
ure which Mr. Benjamin scatters through his 
volume. His glimpses of Persian royalty, from 
frequent intercourse with the Shah and others 
at court, reveal much that is pleasant to read 
about. Mr. Benjamin has written a book that 
will be permanent, and although other works 
may be written about Persia, there can be 
none, we think, that will bear favorable com- 
parison with this substantial volume. The 
author has, in a word, made himself the his- 
torian of Persia, and in his book he has ac- 
complished for the Persians what Bancroft has 
done for the Americans, and Motley for the 
Dutch, 


—The works of the author of ‘‘Sheridan’s 
Ride’’ have before been laid under contribu- 
tion for the artist’s pencil, but never, we think, 
so successfully as this year in the illustrated 
edition of his poem ‘‘The Closing Scene.” 
Beautiful in itself, the poem has been given 
additional charm by the skilful drawings of 
Messrs. Hamilton Gibson, Howard Pyle, Bruce 
Crane, Will H. Low, H. Bolton Jones, and 
other well-known artists. Mr. Gibson’s con- 
tribution is the frontispiece and two _head- 
pieces, and represent the best work in the book. 
Mr. Pyle’s drawings are likewise full of beauty 
and finish, Mr. James B. Sword contributes 
but one illustration, that of the ‘Closing 
Scene,’’ at the end of the book. The edition 
fulfils all the requirements of a most accepta- 
ble holiday souvenir. Published by J. B. 
Lippincott Company, of Philadelphia. 
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